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INVOCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL 
OF THE 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
DECEMBER 29, 1931 


By W. Twyman Williams, D. D., 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


As a part of the exercises commemorating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Virginia Historical Society it was 
deemed proper that there should be something which might be 
a memorial to Dr. Jonathan P. Cushing, father of this Society 
and President of Hampden-Sydney College. Rev. W. Twy- 
man Williams, D. D., present pastor of the College, was asked 
to deliver the invocation at the beginning of the exercises, and 
preceding Dr. C. M. Andrews, whose remarkable address will 
be printed later. It is thought that there can be no better way 
of beginning our second century than by printing in the first 
Magazine of that period Dr. Williams’ impressive and elo- 
quent prayer. 


“O Lord our God, in whose sight a thousand years are but 
as yesterday when it is past and as a watch in the night: whose 
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glory shall endure forever, and whose memorial throughout all 
generations: it is a good thing to give thanks unto Thee, and to 
praise Thy name, O Most High! 

“We have heard with our ears, our fathers have told us, 
what work Thou didst in their days, in the times of old. For 
they got not the land in possession by their own sword, neither 
did their own arm save them; but Thy right hand, and Thine 
arm, and the light of Thy countenance, because Thou wast fav- 
orable unto them. 

“And so to Thee, in whose grace they trusted and by whose 
power they wrought, we give thanks for those who were build- 
ers of this Commonwealth and of this Nation, and for our 
heritage in their achievements. We ask Thy blessing upon this 
occasion and upon this Society in its work of honoring the 
memory and perpetuating the ideals of those who laid for us 
the foundations of our civic structure and sought to build 
thereon in truth and righteousness. We pray that in our hands 
the building may go on in loyalty to all the right for which the 
fathers lived and died, and in dependence upon the divine wis- 
dom and power, our need and our privilege even as theirs. 
So bless us, O God, our Help in ages past, our Hope for years 
to come, until in Thy world-wide Kingdom Thy will shall be 
done on earth as in heaven. 

“And unto Him that is able to keep us from stumbling, and 
to set us before the presence of His glory without blemish in 
exceeding joy, to the only God our Saviour, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, be glory, majesty, dominion, and power, now 
and forever. Amen.” 
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ARTHUR LEE, FIRST UNITED STATES 
ENVOY TO SPAIN 


By Paul H. Giddens, 


Department of History and Political Science, Allegheny College 


The Lees of Virginia have ever played a prominent part 
in the history of the United States, not only on the field of 
battle, but in the various legislative assemblies and in the 
foreign service. Among those men who labored in Europe 
during the Revolutionary period, seeking to convince the Euro- 
pean powers that their best interests lay with the revolting 
colonies, Arthur Lee was one of the more conspicuous. Arthur, 
the youngest son of Thomas Lee, was born in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, on December 20, 1740.1 There were five 
older brothers in the family, but the youngest spent much of 
his boyhood romping with the slave children on his father’s 
plantation.2 When his father died Arthur, now a ten year 
old lad, was placed in the care of his eldest brother, Philip 
Ludwell Lee, who was for a time President of the Council of 
Virginia. Another brother was Richard Henry Lee, some- 
time President of the Continental Congress and mover of the 
resolution for the Declaration of Independence.‘ 

Arthur Lee was educated in the same manner as the sons 
of the planter class of that period. He was first placed under 
the care of a private tutor. Then, while still quite young, he 
was sent to England. He entered Eaton College, which was at 
that time considered the best grammar school in England, and 
here he became acquainted with many who were destined later 
to play a prominent part in the great struggle between England 


1 Richard Henry Lee, Life of Arthur Lee, Boston, 1829, p. 11. 

2 Ibid., p. 12. 

3E. Alfred Jones, American Members of the Inns of Court, London, 
1924, p. 125. 

4Richard Henry Lee, The Letters of Richard Henry Lee, James C. 
Ballagh, editor, New York, 1911, I, p. vii. 
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and her American colonies.’ Lee made a notable record at 
Eaton and when he completed his course, he enrolled in the 
University of Edinborough to study medicine. He received his 
medical degree in 1764, and his thesis, Dissertatio Medica de 
Cortico Peruviano, (a treatise on the properties and uses of 
Peruvian bark), was considered so excellent that he was 
awarded a gold medal and the thesis was published under 
the direction and authority of the university. After com- 
pleting his university career, he spent some time in travelling 
through Holland and Germany, and on his return to America, 
began the practice of medicine at Williamsburg, the capital city 
of Virginia. 

Although successful as a physician, Lee’s major interest 
became politics. He had entered the medical profession only 
because of his father’s wishes. When he returned to America 
just at the close of the French and Indian War, he was drawn 
into the thick of politics, especially since some of his older 
brothers, notably Richard Henry Lee, were taking a promi- 
nent part in public affairs. There was little opportunity to 
advance politically, however, excepting through the law, and 
Lee was only a physician. He decided, therefore, to return 
to London and study at the Inns of Court. 

Lee was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn on March 1, 1770, chang- 
ing to the Middle Temple in November, 1773. He was ad- 
mitted to the British bar in May, 1775.7. There seems to have 
been a desire on his part to make England his permanent 
home, for some of the letters from his brothers in Virginia 
indicate that such was the case. The probable reason for this 
contemplated action was his disiike of slavery and had he 
lived on an estate in America, he could not have escaped hold- 
ing slaves. And so he remained in England. 

During his first years in London, Lee kept in active touch 
with American affairs and in November, 1770, was appointed 


5 Lee, Life of Arthur Lee, p. 12. 

6 Jbid., p. 13. Jones, op. cit., p. 123. 

7 Jones, op. cit., p. 123. 

8 Lee, The Letters of Richard Henry Lee, I, p. 10. 
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agent in London for the assembly of Massachusetts. His duties 
as agent brought him into contact with various British govern- 
mental officials and helped to prepare him for his later dip- 
lomatic career. 

Lee was fairly successful as a lawyer in London. He was 
retained as counsel in some famous cases, one of which had 
to do with the impressment of seamen.® He also appeared at 
the bar of the House of Commons as attorney for the East 
India Company in a case of considerable importance.’® That 
he was retained in cases of this kind speaks well for his ability 
and indicates that he had more than ordinary talents. 

These years of residence in London saw the gulf between 
the American colonies and the mother country constantly widen- 
ing. As an American more or less prominent in London, Lee 
could not help but be drawn into the controversy. He warmly 
supported the cause of the colonies, bringing the situation be- 
fore the English people in a series of letters, which were 
called, “An Appeal to the English Nation.” He addressed a 
second series, the “Monitor’s Letters,” to his friends in Amer- 
ica, and issued a third series which he signed “Junius Amer- 
icanus.” Lee attempted to do for the American cause what 
“Junius” had done for the cause of liberalism in England. 
“Junius” attacked those who were hostile to the cause which he 
favored, while Lee attacked those who were hostile to American 
claims. 

Lee’s influence with those who might have favored the 
American cause was somewhat impaired by the company he 
kept while in London. In 1769 a society called “The Sup- 


9 This was the case of the watermen of London, who claimed ex- 
emption from the royal prerogative of impressing seamen. The argu- 
ments of Lee and his associates not only discussed this claimed exemp- 
tion, but the constitutionality of the prerogative itself. Lee, Life of 
Arthur Lee, p. 18. 

10 [bid., p. 18. 

11 Jbid., p. 19. Junius was the pseudonym of a writer who contributed 
a series of letters to the London Public Advertiser, from Jan. 21, 1769, 
to Jan. 21, 1772. These letters attacked the ministry for their personal 
immorality and meanness. These letters were more notable for their 
style than for their political influence. See Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Vol. XIII, 14th edition. 
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porters of the Bill of Rights” was organized, and the members 
met to discuss political subjects and matters of controversy 
between the ministry and the opposition.1? If the society had 
confined itself to this harmless diversion, no trouble would 
have resulted, but the real purpose of the organization seems to 
have been to advance the interests of John Wilkes, who had 
four times been expelled from the House of Commons and had 
not yet realized that he was unwelcome in that body.’* Lee’s 
affiliation with this society had considerable influence upon his 
later career, for it was in this connection that he began to 
dislike Benjamin Franklin, a feeling which later developed 
into positive hatred. Franklin looked with disapproval upon 
Wilkes and all his ilk. In fact, he openly denounced Wilkes 
and his friends and expressed amazement that the former 
was not banished from England. “If George III were Wilkes 
and Wilkes, George III,” Franklin wrote, “he would long since 
have been expelled from the country.”44 On the other hand, 
Lee went so far as to make public addresses defending Wilkes. 
Of course, he did not defend Wilke’s private life, but the 
fact that he associated with men of this stripe was to his dis- 
credit. The feeling of dislike for Franklin was also accen- 
tuated by Lee’s naturally suspicious and morose nature. He 
wrote innumerable letters to his friends in America attacking 
Franklin, the contents of which could be prompted by noth- 
ing but jealousy.’® 

Lee’s first connection with the American Revolution seems 
to have been in 1776, when he addressed a series of letters to 
Lieutenant-Governor Colden of New York.?® They were dated 


12 R. W. Postgate, That Devil Wilkes, New York, 1929, p. 150. 

13 John Wilkes was a notorious libertine, whose profession of liberal- 
ism won him a large following just before the ican Revolution. 
He was the idol of the common people, who saw in his repeated ex- 
— the Commons a thrust at themselves. Postgate, op cit., 
pp. 1 ‘ 

14 Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary pues Correspondence of 
the United States, Washington, 1889, I, p. 521. 

15 This idea is fully developed in Wharton, of. cit., pp. 525 ff. 

16 Colden was a Loyalist in New York, but the letters were not in- 
tended for him, being sent by messenger for delivery to Samuel Adams, 
or some other of Lee’s New England friends. Wharton, op. cit., p. 521. 
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February 13, 14, and April 15, 1766. While their contents 
were not of any great importance in themselves, they showed 
Lee’s aversion not only for Franklin but also for George 
Washington. He suggested that a European officer of high 
rank should be brought to America to command the American 
army, and in another letter he suggested that a New Englander 
be placed in command." 

In the early fall of 1776, Lee was appointed one of the 
three American commissioners to France, and he left London 
for Paris in December. During the months between the issu- 
ance of the Declaration of Independence and December, Lee 
seems to have kept in close touch with his English friends 
without seeing anything incongrous in maintaining friendly 
relations, even though active hostilities had begun. In fact, 
throughout his career Lee was more or less influenced by his 
English friends and it has been convincingly proved that sev- 
eral of his confidential secretaries were in English pay.4* And 
Lee himself was duped on several occasions by the British, 
who permitted false news to come into his hands by way of 
his secretaries, knowing full well that it would be promptly 
forwarded to America. 

In Paris, Lee joined the other American commissioners, 
Franklin and Silas Deane.1® In many respects Lee’s appoint- 
ment was most unfortunate. He was morose, envious, jealous 
of any who seemed more popular than he, and no doubt he 
keenly resented the fact that he had been selected after Jeffer- 
son’s declination of the post. Furthermore, Franklin could not 
trust him, for the former knew what Lee thought of him, while 
Lee, for his part, did not trust Franklin, seeming to think 
that he was working for his own advancement rather than 
for the welfare of the Colonies. This rendered Lee obnoxious 
to the French who had high regard for the genial scientist, 
statesman, and philosopher.2® Lee even went so far as to 


17 Jbid., p. 521. 

18 Jbid., pp. 539 ff. 

19 Jared Sparks, The Diplomatic Correspondence of the American 
Revolution, Boston, 1829, II, pp. 3-4. 

20 Wharton, op. cit., pp. 529-32. 
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accuse Franklin, together with Duane, Jay, Morris, and others, 
of actually conspiring “to bring us back to our former de- 

Lee had been in Paris for a little more than a month when 
he was sent to Madrid to secure the aid of the Spanish gov- 
ernment in the American cause. But there seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the facts of this mission. That he re- 
ceived the appointment to Spain is beyond dispute. R. H. 
Lee in his Life of Arthur Lee speaks of the mission in glow- 
ing terms, but gives the impression that he went to Spain 
after his official appointment by Congress.22 Sparks infers 
that he went to Spain early in the spring of 1777 on the advice 
of his colleagues in Paris, to secure aid from the Spanish gov- 
ernment, and was partially successful.2* Later he received 
an appointment as commissioner to Spain from Congress, but 
did not return there, being stopped at the border.2* Wharton 
agrees with this version—namely, that Lee went to Spain in 
1777 on the advice of his colleagues, that he was partially suc- 
cessful in this mission, and that he did not return to Spain after 
receiving his official appointment from Congress.*® 

Lee’s activities in behalf of the United States at the Court 
of Spain were confined to that period between February and 
April, 1777. This mission was unofficial in that it was under- 
taken at the request of his colleagues in Paris and not by 
Congress. The object was to incite interest in the American 
cause at the Spanish Court.”® Lee left Paris for Spain early 
in 1777, for his first letter, while on this journey, was written 
on February 11, 1777, from Nantes where he had stopped to 
rest.27. Meantime, he had come into communication with 
James Gardoqui, a Spanish exporter and merchant, relative 


21 Arthur Lee to London Lee, May 28, 1779, Wharton, op. cit., p. 535. 
22 Lee, Life of Arthur Lee, I, pp. 65-69. 

23 Sparks, op. cit., II, p. 4. 

24 Ibid., p. 4. 

25 Wharton, op. cit., p. 517. 

26 Wharton, op. cit., p. 517. 

27 Sparks, Diplomatic Correspondence, II, p. 27. 
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to his projected visit to Madrid. Gardoqui advised Lee not to 
proceed to the Spanish capital and stressed the necessity of 
secrecy in their negotiations, saying “that in such a small place 
as Madrid it would be absolutely impossible to remain incog, 
either by your own or any other name, and you would of 
course be spied by the gentlemen here who would have a real 
interest therein, and consequently you could not treat with the 
ministers without hurting the Colonies in the highest degree by 
your doings ; and, besides, you would set the Court at variance 
without success.”?* Gardoqui proposed that Lee meet the Mar- 
quis of Gramaldi and himself at Burgos, and conduct the ne- 
gotiations with the Spanish government from that point, te 
which Lee agreed. 

England had already protested to the Spanish Foreign Office, 
taking exception to their receiving a commissioner from the 
United States. But Lee pointed out to the Spanish officials 
that no objections had been made by England to the presence 
of American commissioners in Paris and urged Spain not to 
heed the British protest.2® In the same letter he also asked for 
a loan, saying that “next to an immediate declaration of war 
by Spain upon England, a supply of money to support the 
credit of the ‘States, and pay for what is necessary, is the most 
effective aid.”*° A few days later Lee again wrote the Span- 
ish government from Burgos. He pointed out the advantages 
to America of an immediate declaration of policy in her favor 
and showed how a victory for England would result in a posi- 
tive disaster for both France and Spain. He stressed the 
necessity of giving England a mortal blow, and if action were 
delayed and England and the colonies were reunited, then all 
opportunity to deal England a blow would be lost, and the 
influence of Spain and France on the continent would be for- 
ever subordinated to that of Great Britain.** 

But Spain was unmoved. Her reply was short and to the 


28 Gardoqui to A. Lee, Feb. 17, 1777, Ibid., p. 33-4. 

29 Lee to Marquis de Grimaldi, Mar. 6, 1777, Ibid., p. 39. 

30 Tbid., p. 39. 

31 Lee to the Court of Spain, March 8, 1777, Ibid., pp. 41-44. 
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point: ““You have considered your own situation and not ours. 
The moment is not yet come for us. The war with Portugal,— 
France being unprepared, and our treasure from South Amer- 
ica not being arrived,—makes it improper for us to declare im- 
mediately. These reasons will probably cease within a year, 
and then will be the moment.”*? It will be observed that 
Spain did not entirely close the door to open aid and appar- 
ently promised to do something as soon as conditions war- 
ranted it. But even then it was dubious as Spain was not at 
all anxious to have a democratic neighbor in the New World, 
for her own colonies were “jumpy”, and a free United States 
would be a bad example for her South American dependencies. 
As a result, no open and direct aid was granted to the United 
States by Spain and Jay, after his appointment in 1779, was 
not any more successful than Lee.** 

Lee’s mission, however, was not entirely lacking in results. 
Even if Spain did not consent to open aid for the colonies, 
she promised secret assistance. The mercantile house of Gar- 
doqui at Bilboa was to become a medium through which secret 
aid might be extended, just like that rendered by the firm of 
Beaumarchais in France. Arms and ammunition were to be 
deposited at New Orleans where they were made available 
to the “rebels.” In addition, it was agreed that American ves- 
sels were to receive the same privileges at Havana as those 
granted to the French, and this action would be a stimulus to 
trade as well as a means of securing supplies needed for the 
army. Then, too, credit was to be extended through Dutch 
bankers, Spain underwriting the sums advanced. Finally, 
Spain agreed to release from service a number of skilled army 
officers so that they might come to America and help whip the 
army into shape.** The Americans did not take advantage of 


82 The Marquis de Grimaldi to Lee, [bid., p. 44. This was in reply 
to Lee’s long letter of March 8, 1777. 

33 R. G. Adams, A History of the Foreign Policy of the United States, 
New York, 1924, pp. 47-50. 

84Lee to Count de Florida, Minister to the King of Spain, March 
17, 1777. Sparks, op. cit., pp. 45-47. 
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this last offer, for there were already more foreign officers 
available than needed. 


In a letter written on March 18, 1777, from Victoria in 
Spain to the Committee of Secret Correspondence, Lee re- 
ported the results of his work. He pointed out that the United 
States had received as much as we could expect at that time. 
He showed too, how Spain was not in a position to acknowl- 
edge the independence of the United States, for reasons which 
were satisfactory to him. Moreover, he held that postponing 
the making of a treaty would probably be a good thing for 
this country “since our present situation would raise demands, 
and perhaps enforce concessions, of which we might sorely 
repent hereafter.”*5 He also stated that through the house 
of Gardoqui a vessel would be dispatched “with all possible 
expedition, laden with salt, sail and tent cloth, cordage, blan- 
kets, and warlike stores, as he can immediately procure, and an 
assortment of drugs as I think will be necessary for the three 
prevailing camp diseases.”** The captain of this vessel was 
to make for Philadelphia or any port farther south and there 
await the pleasure of the Committee. Lee also gave some ad- 
vice regarding the shipment of goods to Spain and asked that 
great secrecy be observed in making these shipments or else 
the traffic might embroil Spain before she was ready to take 
an active part in the American conflict. 

Meantime, Lee had been appointed our official representative 
to Spain, but this honor must have been galling to one of Lee’s 
temperament, for it was the second time he had been the second 
choice for a diplomatic post. Franklin had been appointed 
originally, but declined on account of the infirmities of age.*” 


Lee’s instructions from Congress are of interest. They were 
issued June 5, 1777, and read as follows :** 


35 Lee to the Committee of Secret Correspondence, March 18, 1777. 
Ibid., pp. 47-53. 
36 Tbid., p. 49. 


37 Secret Journals of the Acts and Proceedings of Congress, Boston, 
1820, II, p. 41. 


38 Jbid., p. 46. 
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“To all who shall see these presents, send greeting. 


Whereas a friendly and commercial connection between 
the subjects of his catholick majesty the king of Spain 
and the people of these states, will be beneficial to both 
nations: Know ye, therefore, that we, confiding in the 
prudence and integrity of Arthur Lee, esquire, of Vir- 
ginia, have appointed and deputed, and by these presents 
do appoint and depute him the said Arthur Lee, our 
commissioner, giving and granting to him, the said Ar- 
thur Lee, full power to communicate, treat, and conclude 
with his catholick majesty, the king of ‘Spain, or with 
such person or persons as shall be by him for that pur- 
pose authorized, of and upon a true and sincere friend- 
ship, and a firm, inviolable, and universal peace, for the 
defence, protection and safety of the navigation and mu- 
tual commerce of the subjects of his catholick majesty 
and the people of the United States; and also, to enter 
into, and agree upon a treaty with his catholick majesty, 
or such person or persons as shall be by him authorized 
for that purpose, for assistance in carrying on the pres- 
ent war between Great Britain and the United States, and 
to do all other things which may conduce to these desirable 
ends; and promising in good faith to ratify whatsoever 
our said commissioner shall transact in the premises: 
Provided always, that the said Arthur Lee shall continue 
to be possessed of all the powers heretofore given him, 
as a commissioner at the court of France from the states, 
so long as he shall remain in, and be present at, the said 
court. 

Done in Congress, at Philadelphia, the fifth day of 
June, in the year of our Lord, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-seven. In testimony whereof, the Presi- 
dent, by order of the Said Congress, hath hereunto sub- 
scribed his name, and affixed his seal.” 


Franklin also forwarded to Lee the instructions he had orig- 
inally received as envoy to Spain. They provided that if Spain 
and France should enter the war, the United States would 
agree to assist the latter in the conquest of British sugar 
islands and the former in the conquest of Portugal. And 
Franklin told Lee to promise the assistance of “six frigates 
manned, of not less than twenty-four guns each, and pro- 
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visions equal to 2,000,000 dollars; America desiring only for 
her share, what Britain holds on the continent .... If we 
can we are ordered to borrow £2,000,000 on interest.’®® 

But Lee did not act upon these instructions. Tired and 
disgusted, he withdrew from Spain before his official appoint- 
ment had been made and by May, 1777, was on his way to 
Berlin.“ But for some additional letters to Gardoqui thank- 
ing him for his assistance and interest in the American cause, 
Lee’s mission to Spain was at an end.** 

Therefore, there is little to relate about the official mission of 
Arthur Lee to Spain. He bears the very unique distinction 
of having performed his duties before being officially appointed 
by Congress and did not set foot in Spain after his appoint- 
ment. 

The result of Lee’s unofficial mission to Spain have already 
been related. While they were not of such a nature as to 
entitle him to credit for being a great diplomat, yet his work 
gave some encouragement to the colonial leaders. It is a 
wonder that he was able to do anything, for Spain was not 
interested in the American situation, except as she saw some 
opportunity for embarrassing her hated enemy England. She 
wished to cut off the United States from the Mississippi, and 
Count de Florida, chief minister to the King, went so far as 
to suggest to France the possibility of assisting the colonies 
to gain their independence, but of permitting England to re- 
tain Rhode Island, thus providing a source of constant irri- 
tation between the United States and Great Britain.4* And 
while they were busy settling their difficulties, Spain and 
France would regain their world empires. 


39 Franklin to Arthur Lee, March 21, 1777, Sparks, op. cit., p. 56. 
40 Lee to the Commissioners at Paris, from Vienna, May 27, 1777, 
Ibid., pp. 64-5. 

41 Lee to James Gardoqui from Paris, May 8, 1777, Ibid., p. 61. 

oe W. F. Johnson, America’s Foreign Relations, New York, 1923, I, 
p. 86. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN STEAMBOAT 


James Rumsey Its Inventor, Not John Fitch 


By Lieutenant Commander H. A. Gosnell, U. S. N. R. 


“Finding that Mr. Robert Fulton, whose genius and tal- 
ents I highly respect, has been by some considered as the 
inventor of the steamboat, I think it a duty to the memory 
of the late John Fitch, to set forth, with as much brevity 
as possible, the fallacy of this opinion; and to show, more- 
over, that if Mr. Fulton has any claim whatever to orig- 
inality in his steamboat, it must be exceedingly limited.” 


This is not an excerpt from a letter written in 1932, how- 
ever familiar it may sound. It was written in 1810! State- 
ments are still being published to the effect that “Fulton in- 
vented the steamboat”. As usual, denials are considerably 
less numerous. In view of this ever-recurring controversy it 
is most interesting and entertaining to go through the old 
records and find that this popular misconception has been go- 
ing the rounds in the same way for 120 years! Of course 
Fulton is no more the inventor of the steamboat than is Sam- 
uel Morse the inventor of the telegraph. (Joseph Henry in- 
vented the telegraph; Morse merely devised the code which 
bears his name.) Fulton built and operated the first steam- 
boat which was commercially and economically successful. 
For this he deserves and receives great credit. When he was 
placed in the Hall of Fame the proper authorities no doubt 
decided correctly. It is assumed, however, that they made their 
decision, in this and other cases, with the facts in hand and 
on the merits of the particular points in question. 

The average individual believes implicitly that “Fulton in- 
vented the steamboat”. It is unfortunately true that when 
almost any statement is repeated sufficiently often, it becomes 
generally believed. In this case the most casual investigator 
immediately perceives that Fitch invented and operated a steam- 
boat nearly twenty years before Fulton’s Clermont. Few, how- 
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ever, go deeply enough into the files to learn that Rumsey 
antedated Fitch by more than a year. The fact that the 
Clermont was the first commercially successful steamboat, ac- 
counts for the imaginary precedence of Fulton over Fitch and 
all others. The reason for the wide acceptance of Fitch over 
Rumsey will appear below. In some respects the latter mis- 
apprehension is as unjust as the former. Incidentally, the 
present writer has never come upon the slightest hint of any 
American steamboat inventor antedating Rumsey. 

Before proceeding further it is perhaps best to outline a 
definition for “invent” in the meaning in which it is used in 
these pages. The inventor is here considered to be the one 
who not only conceived and planned a project but also first 
built and operated the completed product with some degree of 
success. This is deemed to be the average conception of “‘in- 
vention” in connection with most of our mechanical works 
which have been in many peoples’ minds for centuries. If 
invention is thought of as including only the plans, then most 
“inventing” becomes lost in a hopeless maze of historical fact 
and fiction. 


Earty STEAM ENGINES AND STEAMBOATS 


The title of this article is “The First American Steamboat”. 
Rumsey did not invent the first steamboat in the world. We 
are here concerned only with ventures on this side of the ocean. 
We must yield the palm to some European for the invention 
of the very first steamboat. The present discussion will not 
undertake to determine which individual properly deserves 
this honor. There seems to be well authenticated evidence, 
however, that Denis Papin, a Frenchman, operated a steamboat 
—not a model—on the Fulda River as early as 1707.* Quite 
a way back! Fanatics or rogues then destroyed the boat. 

This date of 1707, as would seem reasonable, followed not 
very many years after the invention of the steam engine itself. 


* According to old correspondence between Papin and Leibnitz brought 
to light about 1880. 
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If we except Hero’s small “reaction turbine” of the pre- 
Christian Era, the steam engine finally came into being during 
the last third of the 17th Century. The identity of “the in- 
ventor of the steam engine” comprises a rather controversial 
study which is not our concern here. While at the task of 
“debunking,” however, it will at least be mentioned that its 
inventor was not James Watt—who came along one hundred 
years later. Even as regards successful and useful engines 
Newcomen antedated Watt by several decades. It is equally 
incorrect, and perhaps as generally believed, to say that Lind- 
bergh was the first to fly the Atlantic as it is to say that Watt 
invented the steam engine. 


After Papin there seems to have been a dearth of even par- 
tially successful steamboats until 1774. In the ten years which 
followed 1774 and which preceded Rumsey’s start we find the 
names of three more Frenchmen: the Comte d’Auxiron, the 
elder Perrier, and the Marquis de Jouffroy. All of these men 
turned out steamboats which operated with a certain amount 
of success. All, however, as was the case with Rumsey, Fitch, 
and so many others, failed of greater success for lack of finan- 
cial backing. Little money was forthcoming due to the lack 
of speed and reliability exhibited by the boats during the trials. 


In America the decade of 1774-1784 was not one which was 
likely to show results in the field of invention—at least along 
peaceful lines. It was only a very short time after the close 
of the Revolution, however, before the citizens of the young 
Republic became active in this as well as many other fields. 
We thus come to the invention of the first American steam- 
boat—if we may speak properly of inventing something which 
had previously been invented elsewhere. 


THE CONTROVERSY 


Many of the documentary facts contained in these pages 
were gleaned from the following three publications which will 
give to any reader a very complete and conclusive survey of 
the entire Rumsey-Fitch “controversy” : 
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No. 1. 
Sketch showing the principles of propulsion employed by 
James Rumsey on his steamboat. (a) Water trunk on 
keelson. (b) Check valve. (c) Water end of steam 
pump. Rumsey’s earliest steamboat was first operated on 
the Potomac River in 1786. 

No. 2. 
Fitch’s first steamboat. The appended speed is a bit 
inflated; Fitch himself, writing as of May 10, 1788, 
claimed a speed of but 3% miles per hour through the 
water. 

No. 3. 
Fitch’s effort of 1797. A galaxy of steamboat talent is 
shown on board, Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 3 portraying, re- 
spectively, Fitch, Fulton and R. R. Livingston. Note 
the screw propeller. John Ericsson, of course, was not 
the first, by many centuries, to conceive of this method 
of propulsion. Nor was he the first, by many decades, 
to put it into practice. 

No. 4. 


" Robert Fulton’s Clermont on the Hudson River, 1807. 


She was renamed North River after being lengthened. 
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“A Short Treatise On The Application Of Steam, 
whereby it is clearly shewn from actual experiments, 
that steam may be applied to propel boats or vessels of 
any burthen against rapid currents with great velocity.” 

By James Rumsey, of Berkely County, Virginia. 

Printed by Joseph James: Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, 
1788.* 


“The Original Steamboat Supported ; or, a reply to Mr. 
James Rumsey’s pamphlet. Shewing the true priority 
of John Fitch, and the false datings, &c. of James Rum- 
sey.” 

By John Fitch. 

Printed by Zachariah Poulson, Junr. on the West side 
of Fourth-Street, between Market and Arch-Streets. 


Philadelphia: 1777. 


“Remarks on Mr. Fitch’s Reply to Mr. James Rum- 
sey’s Pamphlet,” 

By Joseph Barnes: Formerly assistant, and now attor- 
ney in fact, to James Rumsey. 

Printed by Joseph James, Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia: 1788.7 


Barnes took up the fight for Rumsey who had gone to En- 
gland to push his ventures in the older and richer country. 

Many certificates and statements all made by others than the 
authors are included in or appended to each of these docu- 
ments as proofs of various facts. And in those days, at least, 
when a man“ ..... made oath on the Holy Evangelists of 
Almighty God ..... ” he usually meant it! Frequent ref- 


* First published January 1, 1788. Reprinted as “House Doc. No. 189, 
27th Congress, 2nd Session,” and in “The Documentary History of the 
State of New York, Vol. II.” (1849). 

t Author’s preface dated May 10, 1788. Reprinted in “Patent Office 
Report 1849-30. Mechanical,” and in “The Documentary History of the 
State of New York, Vol. II.” (1849). 

+ Dated by Author, July 7, 1788. Reprinted in “Patent Office Report 
1850-51. Mechanical.” 
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erence will be made to these statements. For brevity a main 
document will be denoted by the name of its author. A cer- 
tificate will be designated by its number. The facts stated 
below are authenticated in many places about as well as his- 
torical occurrences can be. The references given may be con- 
sidered simply as good samples of the evidence. 


James Rumsey Buitps A STEAMBOAT 


As early as the summer of 1783, James Rumsey had de- 
cided to build a steamboat.! In 1784, in or before March 
according to one statement, Rumsey was planning the ma- 
chinery for his boat.2 Before November he “had tried the 
principles” which he intended to use.* In May, 1785, he em- 
ployed Barnes to build the steamboat‘ and during the sum- 
mer the boat itself was constructed—near Bath, Va.5 This 
town was, no doubt, the present Berkeley Springs, W. Va. In 
September, approximately, the construction of the machinery 
was begun, in Baltimore and Frederick-Town.*® A number 
of other affidavits in Barnes’ publication testify to the dates 
of manufacture of various parts. Fitch speaks in his own 
pamphlet of having been told by George Washington in Oc- 
tober, 1785, that Rumsey already “had mentioned steam to 
him.” The machinery was completed by December 1—in its 
original form.‘-® Meanwhile the boat itself had been brought 
down the Potomac River to the Falls of Shanandoah. There 
the machinery was installed during the month of December, 
1785.4-5-6 All was ready for the first trial when the ice drove 
in, necessitating the postponement of the performance which 
was to be the true consummation of the “invention.” 

On the 7th of January, 1786, the machinery was removed 
from the boat and stored in the cellar of one Francis Ham- 


1 Barnes. Certificates Nos. 15 and 16. 

2 Rumsey. Sworn statements Nos. 8, 10, and 15. 
3 Barnes. Witnessed certificate No. 9. 

4Rumsey. Sworn statement No. 12. 

5 Rumsey. Sworn statement No. 11. 

6 Barnes. Sworn statement No. 8. 
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ilton.6 Rumsey spent the winter months endeavoring to im- 
prove it. With the almost total lack of machine shops, ma- 
chinists, tools, and materials the path of the inventor in 18th 
Century America was a difficult one. Blacksmiths and an 
occasional coppersmith were usually the only available work- 
men for tasks such as the construction of a steam engine— 
a contrivance which had rarely even been seen on this side 
of the Atlantic. When it is considered in addition that Rum- 
sey himself and his contemporaries were virtually groping in 
the dark, it is surprising that any results at all were obtained. 

Rumsey was keen enough to see at once that the main ob- 
stacle at the time to solid success in steam navigation was 
the existing type of boiler. This was little more than a huge, 
heavy cauldron with a fire built under it and a lid, perhaps of 
wood, clamped on to the top of it. So Rumsey set to work 
to design a better one. The greatest result of his winter’s 
work was the virtual invention of the water-tube boiler. This 
will be described below when the details of the various parts 
of the boat are given. 

At last the winter ended and the boat was again got ready. 
The water-tube or “pipe” boiler, as it was called, was so poorly 
constructed the first time that Rumsey did not use it in the 
early boat trials. The old-fashioned “kettle” was retained 
temporarily. March 14, 1786, was the date of the initial test.® 
The boat was driven upstream against a current, thus justi- 
fying the faith of its inventor and his supporters. There is 
no denying the fact that the operation of the machinery was 
not satisfactory. 

The document containing the exact date of this first trial 
is of sufficient historic importance and interest to be inserted 
at this point. 

Berkeley County, ss. 

This day came Francis Hamilton before me, John 
Kearsley, one of the justices of the peace for said county, 
and made oath, that as by a review of his, the said Fran- 


6 Barnes. Sworn statement No. 8. 
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cis’ day-book, it appears that in the month of December, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-five, Mr. Joseph Barnes and James McMechen 
brought down the river Potowmac, to the Shanandoah 
Falls, a boat of about six tons burthen, with a variety 
of machinery on board, amongst which were two cylin- 
ders of copper, about thirteen inches diameter, and near 
three feet long, a copper boiler, four large brass or copper 
cocks, pumps, &c., where the said Barnes and McMechen, 
under the direction of Mr. James Rumsey, continued 
adapting and suitably fixing said machine to said boat, 
until the seventh January, 1786, when the ice driving in 
the river, obliged them to desist proceeding further for 
that season, and they accordingly, that same day, drew the 
boat in the mouth of the run, took off the machinery, and 
laid it in my cellar for and during the winter. Further, 
that on the fourteenth day of March, a trial was made 
of the same, with some alteration in the machinery; that 
she moved against the current some distance, though not 
to much satisfaction, owing to the imperfection of the 
machinery. Furthermore, that said Barnes and ‘Mc- 
Mechen were on board, likewise Captain Charles Mor- 
row, and I myself, steered—and further saith not. Sworn 


to before me, May seventeenth, 1788. 
Joun KEarstLey. 


We, the subscribers, have been long acquainted with 
the above named Francis Hamilton, and have ever found 
him a gentleman of strict honor and veracity. 


Tuomas WHITE, Joun Keyes, ABRAHAM SHEPHERD, 
Danrec BepincerR, HeENry BeEDINGER, CorneELiIus Wynkoop, 
Cato Moore, Smith SLAUGHTER, MarK, 

Joun Morrow, WILLIAM Morcan. 


I have been acquainted with Mr. Francis Hamilton 
twenty-six years, and found him a person of veracity and 
respectable character. 


ADAM STEPHEN. 


AY 
4 
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I believe Mr. Hamilton to be a gentleman of integrity 
and character. 


Horatio Gates. 


I am of the same opinion. 
Moses 


I certify that the above signers are personally known 
to me, that they are men of good fame, and acknowledged 
their signatures before me, this 17th day of May, 1788. 


Cato Moore. 


After repairs, another partially successful trial was made a 
little later in the spring. A number of defects in the work- 
manship of the engine and boiler caused continued trouble, 
the chief failing, perhaps, being the loss of steam through 
leaks. But, in general, the whole layout had proven sound in 
conception. 


Rumsey DesiGNs AND Burtps A WaTER-TuBE BoILeR 


In the summer of 1786 Rumsey went back to work on his 
new boiler as the way out of most of his difficulties. Success- 
ful manufacture of it, he felt, would eliminate the greater part 
of his troubles. In December it was ready and “the steam- 
boat” once more set out.‘ Ridiculous as it may now seem, 
soft solder had been used in a number of places and of course 
it melted. In the early days this material had served satis- 
factorily for similar purposes; but on this occasion loss of 
steam ended the trial in a manner which was in some respects 
discouraging. 

The use of hard solder was the solution but, first, bad luck 
was to bring more delays. Shortly after the trial just men- 
tioned, the winter ice again set in. On this occasion the boat 
was badly smashed up and had to be half rebuilt when the 


4 Rumsey. Sworn statement No. 12. 
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spring (of 1787) came around.‘ By July repairs to the boiler 
had been completed.5 Its performance so impressed a certain 
Charles Morrow that “the said Charles conceives (it) to be 
the most capital contrivance to make steam that can be in- 
vented, for when the Machine is not at work, the whistling of 
the Steam may be heard at least half a mile.”® 

In September, 1787, everything was again ready—boat, en- 
gine, and boiler. This time the boat was loaded with about two 
tons besides the machinery and she made about two miles an 
hour upstream.‘ Unfortunately we have no estimate of the 
velocity of the stream. All went well until some of the joints 
of the boiler opened up, allowing the steam to escape. The 
boiler had been constructed very poorly. Rumsey and his co- 
workers were now satisfied, however, that they were in all 
respects on the right track. 


(To be continued) 


4 Rumsey. Sworn statement No. 12. 
5 Rumsey. Sworn statement No. 11. 
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The Paragon, built for Fulton in 1811. By this time the 
commercially successful steamboat was a fait accompli. 
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WILLIAM BYRD and the ROYAL SOCIETY 
By Maude H. Woodfin, 
Westhampton College, University of Richmond 


“The country where fortune hath cast my Lot, is a large 
feild for natural inquirys, and ‘tis much to be lamented, 
that we have not some people of skil and curiosity amongst 
us. I know no body here capable of makeing very great 
discoverys, So that Nature has thrown away a vast deal of 
her bounty upon us to no purpose.”—William Byrd to Sir 
Hans Sloane, Virginia, April 20, 1706. Original Papers of 
Sir Hans Sloane, v. 4041, f. 151, Br. Mus. 


Unmeasured stretches of land where tobacco would grow and 
blossom and attain its sweet maturity were the visions that 
Virginia in the late seventeenth century brought to the eyes 
of many English folk whether they loved the weed or reaped 
the profit of its vending. To other English eyes it was a 
region where black men could be sold to labor in those same 
tobacco fields. To various folk it was a haven where they 
might slip into oblivion or begin anew and find prosperity 
of a kind. Some saw there a King’s domain where his fav- 
ored subjects might have something of sway and fortune un- 
der his royal bounty. But to a group of men who gathered 
together in London and had been meeting in such gatherings 
since 1662 with a constant purpose to labor “for the improve- 
ment of Natural Knowledge”, though with a personnel that 
shifted with the passing of generations, Virginia was an un- 
known land that yet had to yield up most of even its patent 
secrets to the inquiring mind of man. These men called them- 
selves the Royal Society. They sought knowledge of strange 
and perplexing phenomena from far and near. They welcomed 
like-minded men from whatever land they came, be it but that 
they could help to push further the bounds of knowledge. To 
this choice group there came under the happiest of auspices 
in 1696 young William Byrd of Virginia. 
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Though but twenty-two years old the youthful Virginian 
was welcomed by these older men of attainment and position. 
His sponsor was Sir Robert Southwell. Byrd’s education in 
England had been supervised by Southwell who esteemed his 
protege highly.1 His official positions and services never 
weaned Southwell from his literary and scientific interests.* 
Constantly he manifested, and often through the channel of 
the Royal Society,’ his curiosity and zest for knowledge from 
the New World, the “Goulden World” of Columbus as he 
called it.‘ 

At a meeting of the Royal Society on April 29, 1696, with 
Sir John Hoskyns, the vice-president in the chair, Byrd was 
elected a member of that body. Others voted in on that day 
included Baron Scarlati, Seignor Viviani, Mr. Orlando Bridg- 
man, Mr. John Harris, Seignr. Bonfigliolo and Mr. Bidloo.® 
Young Byrd was present and in the phraseology of the So- 
ciety, “Subscribed the Obligation”. In this first meeting as a 
member of the Society Byrd saw “a parcell of the Earth found 
at a place called Duraclea, near Smyrna, which naturally”, 
so ran the minutes of the meeting, “Contains an Alcalizate 
Salt, and is used at Smyrna to make Soap.” He also heard 
read a letter describing “Severall Large Bones of a Fish, Sup- 


1 Southwell to Sir Hans Sloane, Spring Garden, Dec. 15, 1699, Sloane 
Mss. 4037, f. 359, Br. Mus.; undated letter of Southwell to Sloane, 
Sloane Mss. 4061, f. 38, Br. Mus. 


2 The Petty Southwell Correspondence 1676-1687, edited from the Bo- 
wood Papers by the Marquis of Lansdowne (London, 1928), passim. 

3 Transactions of the Royal Society (London, 1665-........ ) and jour- 
nals of the Royal Society in manuscript in the archives of the Society 
in London. 

Southwell to Petty, Kingsweston, Aug. 13, 1687, Petty-Southwell 
Correspondence, 281. 

5 Journal Royal Society, April 29, 1696. The members elected at this 
meeting had been passed upon by a Council called on April 22, to meet 
on the following Wednesday. Journal Royal Society, April 22, 1696. 
Thomson, Thomas; History of the Royal Society from its Institution to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1812), xxix, lists those 
elected and admitted that day in addition to Byrd thus: Edward Smyth, 
D. D., Dean of St. Patrick’s; afterwards Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor; Mons. Pomponius Baron de Scarlotti; Sig. Vincentio Viviani, 
of Florence; ‘Sig. Fornassari, of Bononia; Orlando Bridgeman, Esq.; 
—— Sir O. Bridgeman, Kt.; John Harris, M. A.; afterwards 
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posed of a Sort of Grampus lately dug up, the bones of the 
head being about 3 foot long, and 2 foot 3 Inches broad”. A 
further wonder of the world presented on that April day in 
London to this gathering of men, who would know all things 
to be made known, was the “very large Horns of a Beast of 
the Goat kind now in the possession of ‘Mr. Doyly in the 
Strand.”® 

This young Virginian among these English intellectuals had 
come by his interest and curiosity in the wonders of the nat- 
ural world by right of paternal influence as well as friendly 
associations with his English mentor Sir Robert Southwell 
and his coterie. His father in Virginia had been constantly 
alive to the unfathomed secrets of that land. Though he had 
given his most earnest efforts to his long pack caravans that 
journeyed southwest to traffic with the Indians and to his other 
commercial and planter interests the elder William Byrd had 
had time and inclination to pick up stray bits of knowledge 
about plants and seeds and other resources of his adopted home 
in the New World. 

On the request of Lord Howard Effingham who had dwelt 
some years in the New World as Governor of Virginia and 
was just then returning home, the elder Byrd shipped to Eng- 
land some walnuts and hickory nuts and seeds of the ubiqui- 
tous persimmon, which he called the “Pishamin”.* 

The elder Byrd wrote to London for a treatise or two on 
minerals and stones, asking for the fittest for his purpose, 
either “Mr. Boyles or any other English author”’.® He asked 
as well for the last edition of Salmon’s Polygraphice® and some 


6 Journal Royal Society, April 29, 1696. 

7 Byrd the elder to Thomas Methwold, Va., March 5, 1688/89, Va. 
Mag. Hist. & Biog., xxv, 363. 

8 Robert Boyle, the natural philosopher and chemist, published in 1672 
“An Essay about the Origin and Virtues of Gems’. It was to this 
sketch that Byrd evidently referred. 

§ William Salmon, an irregular medical practitioner in London, treated 
all diseases and sold varied medicines of his own make, as well as 
casting horoscopes and professing alchemy. He published in 1672 a 
volume known as Salmon’s Polygraphice, the Art of Drawing, Etching, 
Limning, Painting, Washing Varnishing, Colouring and Dyeing. The 
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samples of ore, especially lead, tin or silver for ignorance, he 
said, had made him neglect some things he thought might be 
of value.’°. While in England in 1687 the elder Byrd was in 
communication with Leonard Plukenet, the botanist, Dr. Mar- 
tin Lister, the zoologist and others interested in natural his- 
tory.11_ He talked over with them the work of John Banister, 
the missionary naturalist, who had been professor of botany 
at Oxford and had come to Virginia many years before after 
traveling in the West Indies.‘* Banister was an intimate of 
the elder Byrd who was known as his patron.’* 

Byrd discussed with them Banister’s collection of Virginia 
specimens'* and they gave promises to Byrd for Banister of 
their continued support financially of his endeavours though 
they could not then make a contribution. Byrd was charged 


work described ways of depicting passions and emotions in portraiture 
as well as the mechanical parts of art. It included advertisements of 
Salmon’s pills, claimed to Le “good for all diseases”. 

10 Byrd the elder to John Clinton, Va., May 26, 1686, Va. Mag. Hist. 
& Biog., xxv, 129 

11 Letter of Leonard Plukenet addressed “To Colnl Byrd A little be- 
fore he went to Virginia”. The letter is undated, much scratched and 
written in a cryptic hand that makes it very difficult to decipher. Sloane 
Mss., xxxii, 7, f. 105, Br. Mus. It is addressed on the back “Hon 
Colnl Byrd—Mr. Banister’s Patron in Virginia”. 

Byrd’s reply to Plukenet’s letter arranging for a meeting with Dr. 
Lister and others interested in botany and Banister’s investigations in 


Virginia follows :— 
December ye 14th 1687 

Note 11—cont’d . . . . Worthy Doctr 

Last night I came to Towne & recd yor oblidging 
Letter Mr North & myselfe will bee sure to wait on Dr. Lister yor- 
selfe & the (ms. torn) of those worthy Genl at ye time and place 
— & I shall take it as a great obligation to 

r 


Your most Humble 
Servant 
Wm Byrd 

This letter was addressed “To the Worthy Doctr Leon Pluknett in 
the old Palace Yard—In Westminster”. Sloane Mss., xxvii, 4062, f. 
226, Br. Mus. 

12 Blanton, Wyndham B., Medicine in Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century (Richmond, 1930), 215-216. 

13 Plukenet to Byrd, Sloane Mss., xxxii, 4067, f. 105, Br. Mus. 

14 Banister made a list of the plants of Virginia. It was published 
in Joannis Raii Historiae Plantarum (London, 1688). Some of his 
specimens gathered in seventeenth century Virginia were among the 
nucleus of the British Museum. 
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to “Represent the thing to Mr. Banister as indeed it is, & let 
him not be disheartened at our present poverty—but proceed 
in the Noble Design of Improving a Natural Knowledge that 
comes so near ye Divine which alone can make us rich unto 
Salvation.”25 And Plukenet promised to get for Byrd before 
he left England if possible a copy of Ray’s first part of his 
General History of Plants.’® 

While in England the elder Byrd evidently went out to Ox- 
ford and visited Jacob Bobart, professor of botany there.’ 
On his return to Virginia early in 1687/8 he brought back 
trees and shrubs that the Oxford botanist had packed for him. 
Soon after his return to Virginia the elder Byrd was dispatch- 
ing to his merchants in London samples of crystal rocks 
brought from a distance of forty miles above the Christian 
settlements by his Indian traders. The merchants were to 
have then examined and report on their probable value.!* 
Thus the father had in a fashion been exhibiting the same 
keen curiosity in Virginia’s resources both from the point of 
view of profit and of knowledge, that were later to be mani- 
fested by the son, and that were to hold his interest as a fel- 
low of the Royal Society for nearly half a century. 

Soon after his election to the Society the younger Byrd re- 
turned to Virginia for a stay of some months. In his absence 
the Society had several times discussed the cause of the black- 
ness of negroes. This phenomenon baffled their knowledge 
but provoked varied theories. Doctor Tyson, whose medical 
knowledge and studies of animal anatomy based on dissection, 
gave him wide reputation as an authority, advanced the theory 
of Pochlinus that “the black colour in negros skins came from 


15 Plukenet to Byrd, Sloane Mss., xxxii, 4067, f. 105, Br. Mus. 

16 Thid. 

17 Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog., xxv, 254, note 3. Bobart had sent the 
elder Byrd a gift of roots and seeds including Iris, Crocus, Tulips and 
nee 2 1684. Byrd to Jacob Bobart, May 20, 1684, Va. Hist. 

eg., i, 114. 

18 Byrd to Perry and Lane, Va., June 16, 1688, Va. Mag. Hist. & 
Biog., — 259 ; Byrd to Hon. Charles Howard, Va., June 16, 1688, 
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vessels in a paticular body between the skin & epidermy wch 
were full of black liquor”.’® 

Doctor Tyson “was of opinion that the climate might alter 
the glands so that they might separate from ye mass of blood 
a differing humour from white to be circulated in those par- 
ticular cells, & that the climate might by this means give a 
different hue to the inhabitants.”° 

Sir John Hoskyns thought the blackness was caused “by 
glands immediately lying under the skin and that the blacknesse 
proceeded from some particular propriety of the country where 
that Race of men have been produced as of the southern parts 
of Africa, and not from the heat of the climate for that in 
other parts of the same climate, otherwise colourd people 
were found”.*! 

This topic was still live when Byrd returned to London 
after his visit home to Virginia.2* At a meeting on July 20, 
1697, he told the Society that he had seen a “Negroe who 
had his Skinn part white part black or dapled was born in 
Virginia of black parents, who was well till 3 years old & 
now was Speckled of his breast and back and that no fancy 
had taken the Mother’’.”* 

This eleven year old negro boy, who had formerly belonged 
to Major Taylor in the upper parts of the Rappahannock 
River, in Virginia, had been brought to London by Sir Charles 


19 Minutes of Royal Society, Dec. 9, 1696, Sloane Mss., 3341, f. 25, 
Br. Mus. 

20 Tbid. 

. 21 a of Royal Society, Dec. 23, 1696, Sloane Mss., 3341, f. 28, 

r. Mus. 

22 During this year in Virginia young Byrd had been drawn into 
political action. He was elected a Burgess from Henrico county for the 
Assembly that met in the autumn of 1696. (Journal 4 the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia, edited by H. R. Mcllwaine, Richmond, Va., 
memxiii, viii). When he returned to England it was as the agent of 
his father and Governor Andros to defend them against the accusations 
of Commissary Blair. (Historical Collections Relating to the American 
Colonial Church, edited by William Stevens Perry, vol. I, Virginia. 
Printed for the subscribers, mdccclxx, 36-67). 

23 Journal Royal Society, July 20, 1697; Minutes of Royal Society, 
July 20, 1697, Sloane Mss., 3341, f. 54, Br. Mus. 
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Wager,”4 the redoubtable naval commander who sailed the 
seven seas and like the sea dogs of Elizabeth’s day fought and 
found fortune in the Spanish main. Several persons at the 
meeting had seen the boy and testified to the truth of Byrd’s 
account.”® 

Four months later at the meeting on November 10 the dis- 
cussion turned again to the color of the skins of negroes and 
especially to the changes that had happened to the negro boy 
Byrd had mentioned at the earlier meeting. In the interval 
other members of the Society had seen the dappled negro boy 
in London. Byrd gave a fuller account of the case and the 
Society asked him to write out the account of the phenomenon 
that it might be preserved in their records. Byrd promised to 
have it ready by the next meeting.** Just a week later he read 
his account before the curious fellows of the Royal Society.?? 

Two unique and troublesome specimens that Byrd had 
brought on his voyage from Virginia were presented to the 
Society by that young man at the same July meeting at which 
he told first of the negro boy. The simple entry in the Jour- 
nal is perhaps the most worthy record of the presentation. 
The secretary recorded, “Mr. Bird presented to the Society 
a live Rattlesnake brought from Virginia by him in a box 
wherein he had lain 7 months without food, the members 
present saw him in the box very lively and ordered Mr. Hunt 
should take care of him.”** Mr. Henry Hunt, the clerk who 
was also the curator of the Society’s collection, was often ar- 
ticulate at the meetings but there is no record of his response 
on this occasion. 

Mr. Byrd’s second specimen, the secretary recorded, was 
“another strange Creature called an Opossum from the same 


24An Account of a ig that is dappel’d in several Places of 
his Body with White Spots. By Will. Byrd, Esq. F. R. S., Philo- 
sophical Transactions, xix, 781. 

25 Journal Royal Society, Nov. 10, 1697. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Journal Royal Society, Nov. 17, 1697. The paper was ordered to be 
registered with the possibility that it might be published in the Trans- 
actions. It was printed in the Philosophical Transactions, xix, 781 


28 Journal Royal Society, July 20, 1697. 
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place, it had a pounch under his Belly wherein the young ones 
entred whenever they were put to it, it was comitted to ye same 
persons care, Mr. Bird who was present had the thanks of the 
Society for so great a present.”?® 

Less startling to the inquiring minds assembled together that 
same day in Gresham College was the large rattlesnake, pre- 
served in rum, that Mr. Petiver, a naturalist, had had from 
Virginia. But though Mr. Petiver’s rattlesnake was not so 
provocative in death as was Mr. Byrd’s with its all too visible 
signs of life, the former reported to the Society that his female 
specimen on dissection had proved to be the potential mother 
of seventeen baby reptiles all of which on examination gave 
evidence of being true vipers.*° 

Byrd’s gift rattlesnake appeared only once again in the rec- 
ords of the Society. More than two years ‘ater he presented to 
the Society “the Exuvie of the Rattlesnake”, says the secretary, 
“which he had when it was alive”. The skin was reverse and 
something was peculiar about the eye but this the secretary 
failed to record, leaving a blank space in the minutes and a 
mystery to the years. The snake had died with cold, reported 
Byrd, within ten days after parting with its skin.* 

After Byrd had presented his trophy from the Virginia 
snake, a fellow of the Society told them of a person in Bar- 
bary who had killed a snake by separating its head and then 
was killed himself some hours later by being bit by the head.*? 
The Royal Society continued its interest in rattlesnakes and 
frequently the ways and the wiles of that reptile were dis- 
cussed at its meetings. Some ten years later when the New 


29Tbid. The name is almost constantly spelled Bird in the records 
of the Royal Society. 

3° Ibid.; Minutes of Royal Society, July 20, 1697. Sloane Mss., 3341, 
f. 55, Br. "Mus. James Petiver who had an apothecary shop in Alders- 
gate-street, London, was an active member of the Royal Society and 
collected a museum of specimens in natural history for which Sir Hans 
Sloane, a fellow collector, offered him £4,000. e wrote a number of 
works on natural history including Pterigraphia Americana: Icones 
continens plusquam ecce Filicum variarum Specierum. Tab. 20, 1712, 
Fol. (Thomson, History of the Royal Society, 23-4.) 

31 Journal Royal Society, Feb. 7, 1699. 


32 Journal Royal Society, July 16, 1713. 
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England divine, Cotton Mather, was seeking election to the 
Society he sent a letter with data on various natural curiosities 
in New England. His manuscript included “Observations 
on the Rattle Snake and On Rain Bows”, as well as “the 
tale of a squirrel runing from the top of a tree into the jaws 
of a rattlesnake underneath looking at him.’’** 

The opossum Byrd presented came to an untimely end on 
February 23, 1697/8, after some months abode with the Royal 
Society. When Mr. Hunt reported its death to the Society 
he was instructed “to take a figure of it, and to desire Dr. 
Tyson to anatomize it..... especially to take care to look 
into the Structure of its Taile with which it holds itself to 
Trees and its Uterus and bagg”’.*® 

On March 2, so runs the record, “Dr. Tyson gave an Ac- 
count of the opening the Body of the possum mentioned last 
meeting, he found it dyed with a hole in its Stomach, eat 
through all the Coats of it, he said he had seen the like in a 
Mens body which he took to come from a Scrophulous dis- 
position of the great Glands of the Stomachs Coats. He found 
the parts of Generation little differing from other Animals 
and yt it was not possible for the young ones to be Conceived 
or bred in its pouch under its belly, the Hind feet had a Thumb 
and nails contrary to the fore feet which had 5 Claws. Dr. 


34 Journal a Society, Dec. 10, 1713. Ata meeting ten years later 
a letter from Cotton Mather was read setting forth “a Multitude of 
Authorities from Antient Writers, Historians Poets and Naturalists 
concerning the Existence of serpents or snakes of Enormous Sizes 
from 80 to 100 & 120 foot in length in order to introduce an Account 
of the Skeleton of a Supposed Snake of a monstrous Size found lately 
in Virginia. . . . “Journal Royal Society, Dec. 5, 1723. Byrd’s gift of 
the rattlesnake did not, however, first arouse the interest of the Society. 
As early as 1683 the subject was under discussion and there was pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions, xiii, 25, Vi candesona 
Americana, or the anatomy of the rattlesnake; dissected at the reposi- 
tory of the Royal Society in January, 1683, by Dr. Edward Tyson. John 
Clayton, the minister at Jamestown more than ten years before Byrd 
made his gift of the rattlesnake, referred in a letter to the Royal Society 
to the rattlesnakes that “Col. Cleyborn” (Secretary William Claiborne) 
had sent to the Society some years before. It is possible that Tyson’s 
article was based on the dissection of these specimens sent from Vir- 
fone mr 1683. (Neill, Edward D., Virginia Carolorum, Albany, 


35 Journal Royal Society, Feb. 23, 1697/8. 
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Hook conjectured that this Contrivance might help the Crea- 
ture to climb and gett up to a Branch when it had rested by 
means of the Tail. Dr. Tyson was thanked for his great care in 
this matter.”*¢ 

Byrd’s gift, the Virginia opossum, furnished Dr. Tyson, 
who was the first physician in England to publish a number 
of monographs on particular animals based on dissection, with 
the subject for one of these studies. His monograph on this, 
the first thorough dissection of the female Virginia opossum, 
he published in 1698.*" 

Young Byrd’s other contributions to the Royal Society in 
these years were not so spectacular as the rattlesnake and the 
opossum. At an early autumn meeting of 1697 “Mr. Bird 
said that in the upper part of Potomock river in Virginia is 
a tree larger but like a maple whose juice is by sun or fire 
boild to sugar 8 lb. of which will make one of white sugar 
better than sugar from cane.”* 

On one occasion he gave “an Account of a Feather found in 
the Gall bladder of Mr Wallop, he said it adhered to the Gall 
stones in the Vesicula fellea,” record the minutes, “and he 
was very Confident it was in the Gall before opening & did 
not come there accidentally after.’’*® 

Another time he presented “an artificial Cup made to re- 
semble Agatt, it seemed to be a kind of paste polished he had 


36 Journal Royal Society, March 2, 1697/8. About forty-five years 
later the Royal Society again turned its attention to the Virginia 
opossum when Peter Collinson sent a letter to that body communicating 
a paper he had received from Dr. John Mitchell of Urbanna, Virginia, 
giving an account of the anatomy of the male and female opossum. 
Journal Royal Society, Feb. 10, 1742/3. Dr. Mitchell also followed up 
another topic wae had discussed before the Society, the color of negroes. 
On June 14, 1744, Collinson presented to the Society a paper by Dr. 
Mitchell on that topic. Journal Royal Society, June 14, 174, This 
paper was published in the Philosophical Transactions, xliii, 102. Dr. 
Mitchell was elected a fellow of the Society in 1748. 

87 Carigueya, seu Marcupiale Americanum; or, the anatomy of an 

ssum (didelphis marsupialis): dissected at Gresham College. By 
a Tyson, M. D., F. R. S., Philosophical Transactions, 1698, xx, 

38 Ms. evidently minutes of Royal Society though not so headed, 

dated Oct. 20, 1697, Sloane Mss., 4062, f. 354, Br. Mus. 


39 Journal Royal Society, Oct. 27, 1697. 
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it of Monsr Hubin”. For this Byrd had the thanks of the 
Society.*° 

When Sir Hans Sloane, for many years physician to the sov- 
ereign of England, and the intellectual cornerstone of the 
British Museum through his tireless labour in all fields of nat- 
ural knowledge and his rich collection of specimens, showed to 
the Society an Indian arrow head from Maryland, Byrd in- 
formed the Society that such arrows were made of white 
flint.‘ Byrd’s interests ran to botany as well as mineralogy and 
zoology, and, in fact, were most pronounced in that field, as 
later years were to prove. As a curiosity that again elicited 
for him the thanks of the Society he showed them “the Skele- 
ton of an Oak leaf which was all Eaten away except the 
Fibres.”*? 


The nature of the discussions and Byrd’s share in them is 
exhibited well in the minutes for February 5, 1700: 


“Sr John Hoskins in the Chair. 

Dr. Woodward said that Figuerva in his Travells, had 
given an Account of the Salt Soil near Gomroon, and the 
Isle of Ormus. 

Sr. Robert Southwell said that a portuguese Travellor had 
told him that in the Mountains, called the Mountains of 
the Moon were large Salt Rocks. 

Dor. Sloane said, that he thought there was no Nitre or 
Salt petre anywhere produced in Grounds Exposed to the 
Sun, and Raines. And that in Jamaica though great 
Noise was made of Salt petre Grounds, yet Such Salt was 
a sort of Natranea, and the Salt petre there made was only 
of Batts dung and earth in Subterraneous caverns. 

Dor. Hooke said, Mr. Whiston had told him that he had 
made Salt Petre in Gambo of the Earth in the Country. 
Mr. Bird said the Indians made their best Glew of the 
Nerves of Deer. 

Sir Robert Southwell said, that the best and lightest 
Armour was made of Bulls Pizzles Fibres laid cross one 
another to the thickness of a Finger. 

A note was read of the largeness of a Sandwich Carrott 


40 Journal Royal Society, Feb. 15, 1698/9. 
41 Journal Royal Society, March 1, 1698/9. 
42 Journal Royal Society, Dec. 17, 1701. 
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it was 5 lb 5 ounces weight, 17 Inches 1/4 round, and 15 
Inches Long. 
Mr. Bird said that they Extracted vast quantities of Spirits 
in Virginia, from peaches Mash’d and fermented. 
An Observation of Docr Havers on the Dissection of a 
person who had the Belly Ache was read. He was 
thanked.’’#* 

That Byrd shared his observations of Virginia, though he 
had spent only a small portion of his limited years in that 
colony, with Sir Robert Southwell was attested at the meet- 
ings of the Society. At the session on July 13, 1697, “Sr 
Robt Southwell related that Mr Bird told him that the Indians 
were very patient in hunting and that they Stalkd on all four 
with the Horns & some of the Skinn on their head to de- 
ceive Deer, and that they used ashes in want of common 
Sake”.* 

Other folk than the elder and the younger Byrd were here 
and there tapping the secrets of that portion of the New World 
called Virginia. Two “humbing” birds from Virginia were 
presented to the Society by Captain Jos. Geoffreys.‘® A box 
of curiosities from Virginia was added to the Society’s col- 
lection. It included “the Maiz or Indian Corn of several 
Colours, the same with 5 spikes from the same Stalk, Ser- 
gum** an Eagles foot the exuviae of a Serpent, Virginia Snake- 
weed, a Rhinoceros Beetle, a Silkworm in his bag, Some Shells 
and Seeds. The seeds were order’d to be divided between the 
Dutchess of Beaufort, the Bishop of London, Dr. Nurdale, 
Mr Waller, Mr Dubois and Mr Doody after reserving a sam- 
ple of Each for the Society.”*? 


(To be continued) 


43 Journal Royal Society, Feb. 5, 1700/01. 


44 Journal Royal Society, July 13, 1697; rough draft of minutes of 
Royal Society, July 13, 1697, Sloane Mss., 3341, f. 52, Br. Mus. 


45 Journal Royal Society, June 28, 1699. 
46 Sorghum, probably. 
47 Journal Royal Society, Dec. 3, 1701. 
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LOWER NORFOLK COUNTY RECORDS 
1636-1646 
(Continued ) 


At a Court 
Holden at William Shipps, the 25th 
Day of May, 1640 
Present—Capt. Thos. Willoughby, Esqr. 
Capt. John Sibsey Lieut. Francis Mason 
Mr. Henry Sewell Mr. William Julian 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Jacob Bradshaw hath 
made up in roll, 1200 Ibs of tobacco for Ensign Thomas Keei- 
ing which said tobacco, upon views, being found unmarket- 
able, was refused and burned, according to the act of the last 
Assembiy, in respect whereof the said Keeling denyeth pay- 
ment to the said Jacob Bradshaw for his labor gained in that 
behalf: It is therefore ordered that the said Ensign Keeling 
shall pay to the said Bradshaw 20 pounds of merchantable 
tobacco in every hundred so by him made of, or else five shill- 
ings in money, within ten days next ensuing and the charges in 
his suit or else execution to be awarded. 


Jacob Bradshaw, age 29 years or thereabouts 
‘Sworn and examined, sayeth— 


that he the said deponent, went to Capt. John Sibsey’s about 
November last past, to buy the time out which one Tawney, a 
Portingall, had then to serve the said Capt. Sibsey and, de- 
manding of Capt. Sibsey how long the said Tawney had to 
serve him, he told this deponent that the said Tawney had a 
year and as much as until March next to serve him, whereupon 
this deponent would not meddle with him but Tawney said 
that though he came into the country for four years, yet Mr. 
Page promised him that, in respect he had coasted up and 
down for him, that he should be servant but for three years, 
and farther deponent sayeth not. 
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Henry Catlin recognovit se debere serenissimo duo regi Ct 
sub lac conditur 
that he shall personally appear before the Governor and Coun- 
cil at the next Quarter Court holden at James City the 4th of 
June and respond for stripping tobacco contrary to the act of 
Assembly. 

Henry Hawkins, recognovit se debere deo duo regi—C sat 
ead conditur 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Sergeant Edwards 
sold a servant which he had no power to dispose of, to Francis 
Love and whereas the said Love did pass his bill to the said 
Edwards for the payment of a certain parcel of tobacco in sat- 
isfaction of the said servant: It is therefore ordered by the 
consent of both parties, that the sale of the said servant shall 
be disannulled and that the said Edwards shall re-condition 
the aforesaid bill to the said Lane and shall pay the charges of 
the Court. 

It is ordered by this Court that John Radford shall make as 
assurance for 150 acres of land to Gideon Tillison lying on the 
Western Branch of Elizabeth River. 

It is ordered by this Court that Timothy Ivey shall pay the 
charges of the Court for a suit arbitrated betwixt him and 
Matthew Phillips. 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Henry Hawkins hath 
employed Gilbert Guy, under sheriff of this County, to execute 
a subpoena and five warrants on several persons, the due fees 
whereof amount to 140 Ibs. of tobacco: It is therefore ordered 
that the aforesaid Henry Hawkins shall forthwith satisfy the 
said 140 Ibs of tobacco to the said Gilbert Guy. 

Whereas it appears to this Court that John Drayton, de- 
ceased, was indebted to William Croweb in 200 lbs of tobacco, 
it is therefore ordered that Mr. John Gather being adminis- 
trator of the said Drayton of late, shall satisfy and pay the 
said debt within ten days after the date hereof, etc. 


Whereas the inhabitants of this Parish being this day cove- 
nanted for the providing of themselves an able minister to 
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instruct them concerning their soul’s health, Mr. Thomas Har- 
rison, clerk, hath tendered his services to God and the said 
Inhabitants in that behalf. which his said tender is well liked 
of, with the general approbation of the said inhabitants, the 
parishioners of the parish church, at Mr. Sewell’s Point, who, 
to testify their zeal and willingness to promote God’s service, 
do hereby promise, and the Court now sitting dost likewise 
order and establish the same, to pay one hundred pounds ster- 
ling yearly to the said Harrison so long as he shall continue 
a minister to the said parish, in recompense of his pains and 
in full satisfaction of his rites within his limits which is to be 
paid unto him is forthwith—Capt. John Sibsey, Leift. Francis 
Mason, Mr. Henry Sewell are to pay for themselves and the 
inhabitants of this parish from Capt. Willoughby’s plantation 
to Daniel Tanner’s Creek, 32 pounds 10 shillings sterling: 
Mr. Cornelius Lloyd, Mr. Henry Catlin & John Hill are to pay 
for the inhabitants of the Western Branch and Craney Point, 
33 pounds sterling: Mr. William Julian, Mr. John Gather, 
Ensign Thomas Lambert, Thomas Sawyer, Thomas Meare and 
John Watkins are to pay 36 pounds sterling for the inhabitants 
from Daniel Tanner’s Creek and over all the eastward and 
southward branches—In witness whereof we the said under- 
takers have herewith subscribed our hands: 


Ensign Thomas Lambert Cornelius Lloyd 


John Gather Henry Catlin 
John Watkins John Hill 
William Julian John Sibsey 
Thomas Sawyer Francis Mason 
Thomas Meare Henry Sewell 


Whereas there is a difference among the inhabitants of the 
afore said parish concerning the employing of a minister being 
now entertained to live among them, the inhabitants from Dan- 
iel Tanner’s Creek, & upwards, the three branches of Eliza- 
beth River, in respects they are the greatest number of tith- 
able persons, not thinking it fit or equal that they should pay 
the greatest part of the 100 pounds which is, by the aforesaid 
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order, allotted for the minister’s annual stipend unless the 
said minister shall teach and instruct them as often as he shall 
teach at the Parish Church situated at Mr. Sewell’s Point: It 
is therefore arranged among the said inhabitants that the said 
minister shall teach every other Sunday amongst the inhabitants 
of Elizabeth River, at the house of Robt. Glascock until a con- 
venient church be built and erected there for God’s service, 
which is agreed to be finished at the charge of the inhabitants 
of Elizabeth River before the lst day of May next ensuing. 


Whereas it was formerly ordered that Mr. John Gather 
should pay unto Mr. John Meares 1560 Ibs of tobacco & cask, 
in satisfaction of a bill of 15 pounds 10 shillings sterling due 
from Mr. Stephen Cowper as by the said order appeareth, 
which the said Mr. Gather has accordingly performed but the 
said Mr. Meares, nevertheless sent directions to England to 
secure more satisfaction of and from the said Stephen Cowper, 
for the said debt, contending that he received the said tobacco 
in part payment, now the Court farther explaining the said 
order have hereby ordered that Mr. John Meare shall give the 
said Mr. Gather a full discharge for the said debt and shall 
likewise enter into 40 pounds bond to free the said Stephen 
Cowper and John Gather from all further trouble, charges 
and incumbrances which may any way arise to either of them 
for and by reason of the said debt, etc. 

Whereas there is a difference between Capt. John Sibsey and 
one Tawney—a Portingall, which the said Captain Alledgeth 
that the said Tawney hath yet to serve him, the said Tawney 
pleading that his service was expired in March last, but can- 
not prove the same to this Court: It is therefore ordered that 
the said Tawney shall serve the said Captain as formerly until 
Candlemas next unless he can, in the interim provide an evi- 
dence that he was to serve him but three years, which, if he can 
do, the said Capt. Sibsey shall then give him full satisfaction 
in tobacco and corn for one year’s service, etc. 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Eady Hankings hath 
served Robt. Glascock for the space of six months, which 
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service she hath not received satisfaction for, It is therefore 
ordered that the said Robert Glascock shall pay unto the said 
Eady Hankings 150 Ibs of regular tobacco and the charges of 
the Court, etc. 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Marra Mello hath 
uttered divers scandalous speeches against Agnes, the wife of 
John Holmes tending to her great defamation thereby, both 
depriving her of and depraving her former honor and good re- 
port which, because he cannot prove ; It is ordered that he shall, 
the next Sunday upon his knees at the Parish Church at Mr. 
Sewell’s Point, confess that he hath done her wrong and 
openly ask God and her forgiveness. 


William Dearford, age 32 years or 
thereabouts, sworn & examined, sayeth 

that he came on Friday last with Robert Body, said to be under 
sheriff of this county, to Mr. Thos. Tod’s house where he, the 
said under sheriff demanded 170 lbs of tobacco for county 
duties and demanded 120 Ibs of tobacco more but for what 
this deponent knoweth not. But the said Tod answered that 
whatsoever the Court ordered him to pay on Monday next he 
would pay, otherwise he would not. So, going down to Mr. 
Tod’s landing place, the said sheriff distrained upon a boat for 
the country duties but the deponent knoweth not whether the 
intent of his distress was for the other demand of 120 lbs of 
tobacco, and thereupon the said under sheriff appointed him, 
this deponent, and Simon Hancock, to appraise the said boat 
which they valued at 40 lbs of tobacco—Then Mr. Tod bade 
the under sheriff let the boat alone and come up and receive 
his tobacco whereto the said sheriff answered that he had no 
stilyards but he required the said Mr. Tod that the boat should 
be forthcoming & he would go fetch stilyards but the said Mr. 
Tod refused. “It may be I will and may be I will not” and 
therefore the said under sheriff rowed the said boat away and, 
as he departed, bade Mr. Tod bring his tobacco and he shall 
have his boat again, and further this deponent sayeth not. 
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At a Court holden at 
William Shipps 
The 6th of July, 1640 
Present—Capt. Thos. Willoughby, Esqr. 
Capt. John Sibsey Mr. Francis Mason 
Mr. Henry Sewell Mr. Edward Windham 


Mr. William Julian 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Thomas Hughes is 
indebted to Mr. Oliver Vanhkike to six days work; It is there- 
fore ordered that the said shall forthwith pay three days to 
the said Vankeik and three days work more in August next, 
and the charges of the Court. 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Parson Wilson was 
indebted in his lifetime to William Shipp seven barrels of corn 
which the said Shipp did furnish Sevill Gaskin, it is therefore 
ordered that the said Gaskins shall collect the said corn of all 
such persons as owe any tithes to the said Parson Wilson ex- 
cepting Mr. Meeves and Mr. Sawyer who have paid their tithes 
to Mr. Power clerk for the last year. 


Whereas it appears to this Court that Francis Land hath 
confessed that he undertook to pay unto Mr. Thomas Bullock 
one barrel and a half of Indian corn which was debt due from 
one Nicholas Write; It is therefore ordered that the said Fran- 
cis Land shall pay the said barrel and a half of corn unto Mr. 
Thomas Bullock, otherwise execution to be awarded July 
15th 1640. 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Oliver Vanhecke 
hath paid for the use of Thos, Allen 528 lbs of tobacco; It is 
therefore ordered that he shall proceed for the recovery of 
the said debt by virtue of an execution granted him the 22d 
of April 1640 at James City upon the estate of Thomas Caw- 
son, who is indebted to the said Allen 500 Ibs of tobacco by 
reason of marrying the widow Layton whose husband in his 
lifetime was indebted so much to the said Allen, and also to 
pay the charges of the Court, otherwise execution. 
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Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Eady Hanking hath 
spoken divers reproachful words against the wife of Matthew 
Haward, which she cannot prove; It is therefore ordered that 
the said Eady Hankin shall ask the said Haward’s wife openly, 
forgiveness both at the house of Mr. William Julian on Friday 
next and also at the Parish Church the Sunday following, and 
defray the charges of the Court. 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Tristram Mason hath 
caused to summon Robt. Taylor to have his affairs and to 
appear at this Court; It is therefore ordered that the said 
Mason shall pay the said Robert Taylor for one day’s work 
and his charges for his diet the said day and likewise the 
charges of the Court. 

It is ordered per curiam, that Mr. John Radford shall pay 
unto Gideon Tillisonne 300 weight of tobacco which is for his 
charges at Jamestown Court and at this Court. 


Churchwardens appointed for this Parish 


Mr. Sawer, sworn Sheriff 
Henry Hawkins sworn Constable 

Elizabeth River Parish. 

The deposition of Walter Highway age 20 years—deposed, 
sayeth: that his master, Mr. John Marsh, sent him, this de- 
ponent, with 8 hogsheads of tobacco aboard Mr. Coale’s ship 
upon Whitsun Monday last but coming to the ship Mr. Coale 
was not aboard and his tobacco would not be received, but the 
servants on the ship sent the deponent to Mr. Chandler’s at 
Newport News where Mr. Coale was. So this deponent went 
thither where, meeting with Mr. Coale and telling hime whence 
he came, Mr. Coale asked him how many hogsheads he had 
brought—This deponent answered 8,—Mr. Coale told him that 
he promised him freight but for four hogsheads and further 
said that he knew not how to dispose of the said hogsheads 
but bade the deponent put the tobacco ashore at Mr. Chandler’s 
house where it now lyeth—Further sayeth not. 
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Mr. Thomas Meares, age 38 years, deposed, sayeth that 
Mr. John Meares and Mr. John Coale being at the deponent’s 
house about May last this deponent asked the said John Meares 
if he had shipped any tobacco and Mr. Coale told him yes, he 
had shipped two tons for six pounds per ton. The deponent 
so asked the said John Meares before Mr. Coale whether he 
had undertaken to carry so much tobacco for the said John 
Meares at such a rate, that so he might have witness of the 
bargain but Mr. Coale made no answer to their conference, 
and further sayeth not. 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Mr. Coale hath 
undertaken to freight home one ton of tobacco for Mr. John 
Meares which he hath not performed and whereas the said 
Mr. John Meares hath made it appear that he hath been at 
35 shillings charges about the following of the said business 
besides by the said Coale’s appointment 2 hogsheads of to- 
bacco which the said Meares pretended he should have shipped 
per condition with the said Coale, and by laying his tobacco at 
Mr. Chandler’s house, which is at Newport News being very 
remote from the said Meare’s plantation: It is therefore or- 
dered that the said Mr. John Coale shall satisfy and pay 5 
pounds to the said John Meares to be said in tobacco regulated 
at 3 pence per pound in consideration of his damages and for 
want of freight. 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Savill Gaskin stand- 
eth indebted unto Thomas Hoult in 120 lbs. tobacco which 
debt the said Hoult hath turned over to Lancaster Levett, It 
is therefore ordered that the said Gaskin shall, within this fort- 
night, give security to the said Lancaster Lewett for the pay- 
ment of the said debt, at the next Court and the charges of the 
Court according to acts of Assembly. 

It is ordered by this Court that Mr. John Gaskin shall give 
to his late servant, Christopher Barsten one barrel of corn, one 
suit of apparel, one shirt, one pair of shoes and one pair of 
stockings, etc. 


: 
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The deposition of Thomas Bullock, age 20 years examined 
and sworn sayeth: that Edward Lillie being at the house of the 
said Bullock, being in discourse with him about Mr. Hayes, 
and considering the Church Edward Lillie said that Mr. Hayes 
did rail upon this deponent and Mr. Bourrowges and William 
Davis and said they were a company of Jackasses and had 
nothing but a little chimney corner law amongst them and 
that Mr. Hayes did pussuade them to do their work slightly 
and an easier way. 


Jacob Bradshaw, age 25 years, deposeth, sayeth: that Ed- 
ward Lillie being at Mr. Hayes House the said Hayes asked 
him why he did not get forwarder the church work. The said 
Lillie answered that he could not go forward for want of nails 
and other iron work. The said Hayes furnished him presently 
with nails and bid him have Christopher the joiner, to help 
for a month and also said Hayes told the said Lillie that he 
would come also and help him work a fortnight and by that 
time they should have done and finished the work, and further 


sayeth not. 


Simon Peeter—age 28 years deposed: sayeth: that he heard 
Eady Hanking say that Matthew Hayward’s wife did live as 
brave a life as any woman in Virginia for she could lie abed 
every morning ’til her husband went a milking and came back 
again and washed the dishes and skimmed the milk, and then 
Mr. Edward Floide would come in and say “Come neighbor, 
will you walk?’ and so they went abroad and left the children 
crying. That her husband was fain to come home and leave 
his work to quiet the children—Further sayeth not. 


Peter Riglesworth declareth the same upon oath. 


Robt. Body, age 23 years, examined sayeth: that Bartholo- 
mew Haskin received of Thomas Todd the last court the sum 
of 1000 Ibs of tobacco but concerning the bill of Robt Davis 
to Mr. Haskins he knoweth not what the sum of it was, and 
further he sayeth not. 


(To be continued) 
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REGISTER of MARRIAGES in CAMPBELL 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1800-1810 


Copied by Mrs. John E. Lane, Altavista, Va. 


Date Parties’ Name By Whom Celebrated 


1800 

Feb. 12—John Morris to Lucretia Howett—Abner Early. 

Jan. 23—William Burnett to Susannah Wright—William Flow- 
ers. 

Feb. 13—John Collins to Lockey Jones—John Chappell. 

Dec. 22—William Hammersly to Susannah Jones—John Chap- 
pell. 

Dec. 24—John Hood to Nancy Lane—John Chappell. 

July 14—John Fleming to Mary Campbell—The Rev’d Arch’d 
McRoberts. 

Aug. 7—Thomas Wilson to Elizabeth Gaston—Obadiah Edge. 

Feb. 19—William Thomas to Martha McReynolds—William 
Flowers. 

Apr. 27—Perrin Giles to Elizabeth Wright—William Flowers. 

July 24—James Burnett to Rachel Taylor—William Flowers. 

Aug. 6—Charles Caffery to Nancy Davidson—William Flow- 
ers. 

Sept. 30—Samuel Martin to Ellender Wilson—William Flow- 
ers. 

Dec. 11—John W. Staples to Elizabeth Baugh—William Flow- 
ers. 

Dec. 16—Gasper Clemens to Polly Caldwell—William Flowers. 

Dec. 18—James Cobbs to Frances Walker—William Flowers. 

Dec. 19—John Harris to Elizabeth Prior—William Flowers. 

Oct. 23—William Hayth to Polly Moorman—Henry Brown. 

Nov. 2—Thomas M. Terrell to Rachel Judkins—Henry Brown. 

Nov. 12—Thomas Brooke to Sarah Stanley—Henry Brown. 

Nov. 27—Benjamin Hambleton to Elizabeth Trent—Henry 
Brown. 

Dec. 4—William Carwile to Mary Daniel—Henry Brown. 
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Date Parties’ Name By Whom Celebrated 


1800 

Dec. 16—Ambrose Roper to Sally Finch—Henry Brown. 

Dec. 22—Robert Franklin to Mary Perrow—Henry Brown. 

Dec. 31—Charles Patterson to Jane Eidson—Henry Brown. 

July 28—Littleberry Crews to Rachel Davidson—Joshua Wor- 
ley. 

Oct. 15—Robert Means to Isabella Fields—Joshua Worley. 

Nov. 11—Joel Mann to Margaret Thompson—Joshua Worley. 

Dec. 8—Barnet McGlasson to Sophia Caldwell—William 
Peters Martin. 


1801 


Feb. 3—David Rich to Nancy Mann—William Flowers. 

Jan. 20—John Moore to Mary Elam—Henry Brown. 

Jan. 27—Philip Ransbauger to Elizabeth Douglas—Henry 
Brown. 

Jan. 22—William Moore to Kissiah Read—Henry Brown. 

Jan. 22—Robert Smith to Agness Moorman—Henry Brown. 

Feb. 5—James Jones to Betsy Black—Henry Brown. 

Mar. 26—Mitchell Gallion to Levicy Talbot—Henry Brown. 

Mar. 29—Henry Webar to Elizabeth Miser Gregory—Henry 
Brown. 

Apr. 20—Danniel Mclever to Elizabeth Bass—Henry Brown. 

Apr. 30—John M. Smithson to Lucy Dabney—Henry Brown. 

Apr. 15—William Bell to Linah P. Wilson—Henry Brown. 

Apr. 16—Benjamin Whayne to Ann Tankersly—Henry Brown. 

June 18—Guideon Lea to Phoeba Fares—Henry Brown. 

Jan. 16—James Shearer to Elizabeth Akers—William Kenyon. 

Sept. 24—Charles Dibrell to Lucy Patterson—Charles Macky. 

Feb. 19—Matthew Weaver to Lucy Jude—John Chappell. 

Mar. 5—John Davidson to Ratcliff—William Flowers. 

May 14—Matthew Thompson to Elenoe Evens—William 
Flowers. 

June 25—Reuben Williams to Elizabeth Butler—William 
Flowers. 

Nov. 6—John Harris to Sally Mann—William Flowers. 
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Date Parties’ Name By Whom Celebrated 
1801 


Nov. 7—Owen Rook to Elizabeth Garvin—William Flowers. 

Nov. 26—Aaron Watkins to Elizabeth Helm—William Flow- 
ers. 

Dec. 10—William Reynolds to Rebechah Cannifax—William 
Flowers. 

Dec. 21—David Martin to Jane Dickey—William Flowers. 

Feb. 4—Samuel J. Harrison to Sally Burton—William Peters 
Martin. 

Mar. 12—Jesse Burton to Elizabeth Nowell—William Peters 
Martin. 

Apr. 30—Roderick Talliaferro to Susan Price—William Peters 
Martin. 

July 4—John Lambeth to Susan Anderson—William Peters 
Martin. 

Aug. 5—Cornelius Powell to Elizabeth Perrow—William 
Peters Martin. 

Oct. 12—John Sledd to Betsy Davis—William Peters Martin. 

Aug. 27—Ninson McKinney to Elizabeth Steps—Henry 
Brown. 

Sept. 3—John Butler to Elizabeth Harris—Henry Brown. 

Nov. 19—Arthur Saunders Brown to Margaret Lindsay— 
Henry Brown. 

Nov. 20—Daniel Hamdon to Elenor Harvey—Henry Brown. 

Dec. 1—Charles Pucket to Betsy Akin—Henry Brown. 

Dec. 17—John Franklin to Ann Dinwiddie—Henry Brown. 

Dec. 22—Dudley Terrell to Polly Hutcherson—Henry Brown. 

Dec. 24—Thomas Daniel to Polly Jones—Henry Brown. 

Dec. 24—Quacky Brown to Kissiah Walker—Henry Brown. 

Dec. 26—Joseph Stepp to Patsy Wood—Henry Brown. 

Dec. 31—James Terrell to Letty Bolling—Henry Brown. 

1802 

Feb. 4—Peter North to Elizabeth Franklin—William Flowers. 

Feb. 5—Pleasant Mahone to Polly Williams—William Flowers. 

May 29—Elijah Weakes to Margaret Thompson—Alderson 

Weekes. 
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Date Parties’ Name By Whom Celebrated 

1802 

June 8—Samuel Wood to Jinny Thompson—Alderson Weekes. 

Jan. 16—David Lane to Patsy Hayth—Henry Brown. 

Jan. 16—Clabourn Talley to Polly Hayth—Henry Brown. 

Jan. 14—Daniel Arrington to Elizabeth Mclver—Henry 
Brown. 

Jan. 16—Pleasant Moorman to Polly Moorman—Henry Brown. 

Feb. 24—Samuel Smithson to Mary Terrell—Henry Brown. 

Feb. 25—William Terrell to Jemima Smithson—Henry Brown. 

Apr. 1—John Martin to Elizabeth Renalds—Henry Brown. 

Apr. 23—John Robertson to Nancy Franklin—Henry Franklin. 

May 5—Andrew Martin to Susanna Bottom—Henry Brown. 

May 27—Richard W. Hicks to Elizabeth Blankenship—Henry 
Brown. 

June 10—Elijah Frashier to Elizabeth Story—Henry Brown. 

Oct. 7—John Edds to Elizabeth Lynch—Henry Brown. 

Oct. 13—George Bond to Patsy Kneeli—Henry Brown. 

Dec. 9—Jesse Webb to Mary Jones—Henry Brown. 

Mar. 11—Reece Watkins to Rachel Martin—William Flowers. 


Oct. 29—Samuel Davidson to Frances Oglesby—William Flow- 


ers. 
Nov. 18—James Martin to Anney Dickey—William Flowers. 
Nov. 29—Barnard Mahone to Catherine Askew—William 


Flowers. 
Oct. 27—Padge Carter to Sally Woolridge—Phil. Matthews. 


July—James Stanley to Sibeller Hix—Edmund Johns. 
Nov.—John Caldwell to Patsy Fields—Edmund Johns. 


1803 

Jan. 20—James Dickey to Margaret Wilson—William Flowers. 

Jan. 13—Reubin Hall to Polly Woolridge—Phil. Matthews. 

Feb.—William Scott to Susannah Hubbard Young—Edmund 
Johns. 

June—Isaac Revily to Judith Spencer—Edmund Johns. 


(To be continued) 
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DR. MITCHELL, M. D., F. R. S., 
OF VIRGINIA 


by 


HERBERT THATCHER 


Appenpix II 
A brief sketch of the History of Medicine. 


Though Hippocrates, the Greek, really existed, the writings 
ascribed to him, are today regarded merely as symbolic of the 
humanitarian teaching of himself and his followers. He con- 
centrated on the study of disease and established a clinical 
system of medicine and surgery. He divided the duration of 
an acute disease into four stages, the beginning, increase, height 
and decline, the whole taking fourteen days. The interval be- 
tween the third and the fourth stage he regarded as the crisis 
which he was careful not to interrupt. His rules of prognosis 
in acute diseases were built upon the observation of the changes 
of symptoms on those days: He generally preferred that dis- 
eases should be allowed to take their natural course, and there- 
fore administered purgativesfi or applied blood-letting or cau- 
terization as a last resort. He observed that excessive evacu- 
ation often produced serious mischief and sometimes convul- 
sions. Hippocrates insisted that the operating theatre should 
be arranged in a manner which would facilitate the success of 
operation. With the same view in mind he drew up regulations 
for the conduct of the surgeons and nurses. Passing over the 
Middle Ages, we approach a period in which was developed at 
the Universities the dissection of animals and post-mortem 
examinations of human beings, but the Hippocratic method of 
registering the progress of the duration of a disease was re- 
vived and developed by Thomas Sydenham who devoted his 
life to the study of the Natural History of Disease and in- 
augurated its modern clinical treatment, especially in the case 
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of Fevers. By observation he established facts which he col- 
lated for future prognosis. Soon after, occurred the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood by Harvey which has become the 
basis of modern medicine. Then followed the great early dis- 
coveries of the chemists—the fact of the existence of chemical 
elements, and the recognition of hydrogen, oxygen and carbon 
dioxide and the composition of air and water. During the 
progress of these discoveries Boerhaave and Albinus at Leyden 
vigorously developed the teaching of Hippocrates and Syden- 
ham. 

Careful and minute records were kept of the progress 
of the disease of the patient in the clinic, and post mortem 
examinations were attended by students under the guidance of 
Boerhaave or Albinus. Both medical and surgical clinics were 
established. Prognosis in disease was the main feature of the 
teaching. Boerhaave taught the student to observe the relation 
between lesions” and symptoms during the course of the dis- 
ease. Morgagni of Padua in post-mortem examinations, at- 
tempted to explain how the symptoms were the result of the 
lesions. 

Boerhaave’s teaching was everywhere welcomed with en- 
thusiasm, while that of Linnzus met at first with great hos- 
tility. 

ApPENDIXx III 


Alston’s remarks on the Linnean System. 


See his “Dissertation on Botany”, London, 1754. 

P. 1. “The Professors of the Art of Botany have long 
complained that the knowledge of plants is neglected by most 
students of medicine, despised by many, and, as it were, hated 
by some physicians. And it is indeed to be regretted, that 
even at this day, by reason of the immensely multiplied names 
of plants, uncertain terms, theories, methods and idle philolog- 
ical controversies about them, it does, in some measure, seem 


In pathology, the word lesion, is applied to a diseased change in the 
structure of an organ, whether shown by visible changes or by dis- 
turbance of function. 
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to be unworthy of the regard of men who excel in learning or 
genius.” 

P. 69. “It would not be worth while to argue against the 
sexes of plants unless it had given occasion to the specious con- 
trivance of a system or method of plants named ‘Sexual, which 
of all others is the most intricate, involved and unnatural.” 

P. 87. ‘Yet the most famous Linnzus deserves the high- 
est praise principally on a double account. First, because he 
distinguished the species of plants from their varieties, more 
accurately than any other Botanist. Secondly, because he takes 
the specific names not from the accident of place, time, in- 
ventor, use etc. as is customary, but from the essential parts of 
plants in which those of the same genius really differ from one 
another.” 


Note sy H. THATCHER. 


“The experiments carried out by Alston, Tournefort and 
others to attempt to disprove Grew’s Sexual Theory were in 
connection with the unisexual (female) plants: dog’s mercury, 
spinach, hemp, hops, and byrony, whereas most plants are bi- 
sexual. Alston also observed that there are some partheno- 
genetic (virgin) plants, as dandelion or hawkweed which can 
reproduce without the aid of fertilization.” 


ApPENDIXx IV 


Letter* of Dr. John Mitchell to Dr. Charles Alston, Professor 
of Botany, Edinburgh. 


Virginia Rappahannock River 
Urbanna Octob* 4. 1738 


As the following collection & remarks, are the result of 
that knowledge in botany, I first received from your lectures 
& garden I make no doubt to offer them to you; since I know 


* Photostat copy by kind permission of F. C. Nicholson, Esqr., Ii- 
brarian, The University, Edinburgh. 
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you were then unprovided with severals of these, & many 
more curiosities of this kind, to be had in our countrey; which 
as far as lies in my power, I shall not fail to supply you with; 
as I should be proud to see this branch of medicine flourish, 
with the several other improvements that are daily made in 
that art, by the worthy members of your University & society. 
I have endeavoured to reduce these plants to their proper 
genera, with their specific difference, which if I am mistaken 
in, nothing would be more acceptable than to admonish me of 
my error; I have likewise offered at the synonymous names of 
their first discoverers which I know would be preferable to any 
description I could give of them; but am sensible how subject 
I shall be to err in this point, for want of that proper aid from 
books, that is not to be had here (not to mention y* conver- 
sation of the learned, which has descouraged me not a little in 
my Botanical enquiries, if I have mentioned the virtues of 
any, they are what have been frequently proved, but as my 
observations are not ripe for this head, nor time will permit 
me to offer such as I have made; I must defer them to another 
opportunity, the common name, with places of growth & time 
of ripening the seed; with what I have observed of their cul- 
ture, I thought would be necefsary. 


No. 1. Safsafras vulgaris, Baccis nigris calyculatis. this is 
the Safsafras of the shops who are unacquainted 
wt the three best parts of this most salutiferous 
tree viz. the bark of the root, the berries & their 
Expressed oil, with w* they much abound. it grows 
on a dry light soil & ripens the berries in Augt. 

No. 2. Safsafras minor aquatica, baccis coccineis e foliorum 
alis, Spice berries vulgo. they are reckoned Speci- 
fics in the colic, as they abound with a lubricating 
mucilage joined with a more Carminative oil. I have 
not observed the flowers of these, if they are alike; 
but you see the berries are, & of the same make w' 
y* Bay berries; from whence I have reckoned these 
two, Species of the Laurus, it grows in swamps. 
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Oliva Sylvestris latifolia, flore longifsimo pend.......... 
inge tree of Catesby. it grows in a Sandy soil by 
the brinks of a running water where its’ roots are 
washed by y° streams & is a beautifull tree in March 
& April. 

Cratogus Virginiana foliis arbuti, Tournefort, indian 
Curran vulgo. it is a beautifull tree in feb. & March 
for it will blofsom in y* midsts of frost & snow; w* 
makes me believe it will bear your climate very well, 
if set in a dry warm place. the fruit is very delicious 
& ripe in may 

Dogwood; is reckoned a species of the Carnus, but 
I think the stones are monospermous: it is a beau- 
tifull early blofsoming tree, & I beleive will stand 
abroad with the foregoing: the bark of this is an 
astringent of a particular nature, partaking some- 
thing of the Jesuits bark; with which I have seen 
too particular cures done, that had baffled the utmost 
efforts of Physick some say it is a species of y° 
Copt. Peruo, but as I can meet with no Exact de- 
scription of that tree, I should be glad to know, if 
there is any such to be had; as I have heared it 
credibly reported, that there is such an one in our 
mountains; that are not much farther distant from 
y® line than those of Peru. 

Tulipifera alba Aquatica, equamis coni bacciferis. 
an. Laurus Tulipifera, Baccis calyculatis. Banister. 
swamp Laurel, or sweet flowering bay, vulgo. the 
large white, perfuming tulips, that this bears in 
May; wt the silver white or shining verdure of its 
leaves the most of the year; joined with the scarlet 
berries, that hang to y* apertures of a sealy cone in 
July ; make this tree the delight of all that behold it. 
it grows in gravelly runs, but will thrive in a sandy, 
dry garden soil, the common tulip tree or flowering 
Poplar, with another most particular sort of w° 
there is but one Specimen to be seen in the whole 
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countrey are not yet ripe, else I should have sent 
them. they are the Magnolias Linnei & Dillenii. 
Guajacacia Virginiana maxima procox, fructu dul- 
ciore. Early persimmon. 

Senecio arborescens Virginiana, Atriplicis folio. Raii. 
Ulmus fructu Lupulino, Banist. these two grow in 
moist places 

Gale maritima, Myrti foliis oblongis, Baccis Cereis. 
Candle berry Myrtle. I take it to be the Ambulon 
Scaligeri, altho I have no opportunity of seeing his 
Exercitations. the wax is the pulp of the berries, 
got by the common method of decoction; of a most 
flagrant scent, & much used for making candles, & 
in medicinal intentions. it delights in sunken grounds 
by river sides & y* berries are now ripe. 

Padus Virginiana maxima fructu minore. this is the 
tree of which the plant is in so much request among 
your Cabinet makers, by y* name of indian cherry. 
I think it little different from y* Padus J. B. 
Enonymus Virgin. Capsulis bullatis Banist. indian 
arrow wood. it grows in swamps. 

honey tree or honey Locust. it is a species of the 
Jetayba Raii; foliis Tamarandi; of which the fructi- 
fication is particular. y* seed are two years coming 
up 

Acacia Virginiana siliquis glabcis Raii histor. locust 
tree. 

Liquidambar Boerh. ind. sweet gum vulgo. the gum 
of this is a most Excellent sweet scented Balsam 
of a’kin to the Styrax liquida, some of which I shall 
send you. it grows in very rich low lands. 

Black gum, w* I think is a new genus of trees akin 
to y* Viburnus 

Arbor Jude Americana. Rai. red bud tree. 
Toxicodendron vulgare. of this we have two more 
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Nux juglans Virginiana nigra. Park. black walnut 
Nux juglans Virginiana alba, latefolia, Putamine 
ofsco. common Hickory 

cadem angurtifolia, Putamine minore fragies Pignut 
nut tree. we have several other species w* grow on 
a light rich ground 

Anond vel Guanabano affinis, foliis Higuero Ovieds 
amplifsimis fotidis. Papa vulgo; altho it is not a 
Papaya but a species of y* aratine Pisonis. it grows 
in light moist warm places 

Rhus Virginiana Lentisei foliis. Raii. 

Yucca filamentora. ex sententia. J. J. Dillenii to 
whom I sent this plant wt some hundreds more. it 
grows in a very sandy soil. silk-grafs, vulgo. 
Hibiscus (Linnei) Latifolius, Cortice cannabino, flore 
maximo Gofsypia. altho a magna quinquelapsularis 
floribus magnis exfundo saturate rubio albis, Banist. 
Breastroot vulgo, from it’s virtues which are equall 
to any of y*mallow kind. it grows in moist places 
apocymum wood anglie, tuberosa radiie, floribus acc- 
rantiis. Herman. 

Periploca maxima, flore nigro, siliquis cehinatis. 
Arisarum triphyllum, minus, pene atrorubente. Ban. 
Astragalus Canadensis flore viridi flavescente. Dod- 
art. 

Astragaloides minor, flore majore tricolore. 
Anapodophyllum siciculentum, folio subrotundo au- 
riccilato, surcula puccliarem florigerum, eradue tube- 
rosa rubente, protrudens. Punoon, or Panone by y* 
indians 

Corindum Volubiluaule, foliis Tami, capsulis planis 
Corona solis foliis Amplicaibus Laciniatis. Tourn. 
Rupatorium candidum, folio Scrophularie. this is 
the valeriana urtico folio, flore albo. Cornuti. with 
an Aromatic root as he describes it; but Parkinsons 
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Cacalia Americana is a different species; of which I 
have reckoned at least twelve in this Countrey. 
Jacca Graminifolia spicata, tuberosa radice, capitulis 
longis squamatis procox. Jacca prima, Ban. 
Rapuntis maximum, coccinco, spicato flore, Columna. 
the Cardinal flower. vulgo scarlet flower. in moist 
sunken places 

Abutilon parvum luteum, foliis Longiusculis serratis, 
capsulis quinis monospermis. althoa Pimpinello ma- 
joris folio Banister. the common Abutilon grows 
every where here. 

Chrysanthemoides flore maximo odorato. mellow ap- 
ple flower 

Lupinus coruleus minor, perennis virgin. repens 
Morison. 

Cartanea Pumila racemoso fructu parvo, in singulis 
capsulis echinatis unico. Banist. Chinkapin. 
Apocynum flore herbido, seliquis longifsimis. Mori- 
son. we have a vast variety of this genus, more than 
Banister observed 

Senna occidentalis, siliqua multiplici, foliis herba 
mimosa. Herman. Herba Mimosa spuria Seminibus 
quadratis. Rai. this is what I think I saw culti- 
vated by you for one of the Mimosa. it is a Species 
of the Senna Tournefort. I doubt not but on a 
warm gravelly dry soil, it would stand abroad with 
you, if sowed late & well situated for in such a situ- 
ation I have seen it here, with a pretty acute sense. 


I have put the black walnuts, some honey Cads, & dogwood 
berries loose. the Toxicodendron & locust tree Seeds, I have 
either lost or mislaid among the many seeds I have saved for 
Dr Dillenius Profefsor at Oxford, but shall send theron by 
another opportunity. 

These are a small Specimen of the many unknown Beau- 
tifull, curious & usefull plants, our Countrey affords I had 
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thoughts of sending you a Catalogue of the rest but for want 
of a Botanical library & Companions, I have not finished 
that to my mind, & doubt if ever I shall be able; but if you 
will please to acquaint me with any you want I shall take 
care to provide you with them; & must beg the favour that 
you would acquaint me with their Synonymous name & proper 
genera, if I am mistaken in them. I have observed severals 
here that are I think new genera of plants, the Characters & 
Specimens of which I have either dryed or growing, which I 
should have sent you, had I had time before the ships were 
sailed. 

I have likewise observed Several Excellent medicinal plants, 
the virtues of which have been frequently tryed with good 
succefs; & on which I have made some observations: but as 
neither the report of the vulgar nor a rash & injudicious Ex- 
periment, of the illiterate, can determine me to administer a 
medicine, who’s modus operandi, & constituent parts, I am 
ignorant of; & at the same time think it a pity, so many ex- 
tolled medicines should remain unexamined, for this reason 
I must beg your opinion of the best methods to proceed in 
examining the virtues of new medicines, & the succefs thereof 
you shall not fail to hear; one of these I humbly conceive to 
be a physical analysis, which I doubt not but the worthy mou........ 
of your college will procure for me: for this end I have sent 
some Rattle-snake-root to you, a medicine generally used by 
our Patients; to the no small detriment of some of them; for 
altho its’ virtues seem to be great, yet they are unknown. I 
have known it vomit purge violently, sweat, as violently, prove 
diuretic, & on others have no sensible operation; according 
to y* Regimen, constitution, distemper (for its’ applyed in all) 
of the Patient, & dose of the medicine, which is undetermined. 
I have been credibly informed of two persons cured of an ana- 
saria, threatening an ascites, by y* sole use of this medicine; 
which it carried off by urine. I have known severals that have 
taken it, in the first attack of the gout, of w* some have imag- 
ined they were releived thereby; but most (of whom I have 
seen some) have complained, that in a little time after the use 
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of it, they have found it attack y™ with much more violence, 
& in allmost all the joints of their body at once; which 
would leave them, on the disuse of y* medicine & return on 
its’ use. as for the distemper, its’ first discoverer applyed it 
to, I beleive few can judge from his inaccurate observations, 
what it was; nor does he seem to write as if he knew it him- 
self; for in a true pleurisy there seems to be all y* reason in 
the world against its’ Exhibition: in a bastard Pleurisy or the 
Pleuritis descendens Hippocratis (devictus ratione) which is 
frequently Epidemic here, by its purgative quality it will no 
doubt do good; as I have found according to Hippocrates’s 
doctrine, purging when it can be safely attempted, it’s only 
cure. but we have a particular Peripneumonia nothax fre- 
quently Epidemic among the labourers of this Countrey; the 
Pathognomic of which is a sudden debility, accasioned (as 
appears by y* opening dead bodies) by an obstruction of the 
lungs that are puffed up, as it were with wind, with a livid 
grumous blood like half coagulated milk; the history of which 
distemper is particular ; & in which this root seems to promise 
some good effect; as I imagine its’ virtues consist in a difJ- 
solvent salt; but whether that is of a fixed or volatile na- 
ture, or a mild or stimulating quality, I hope I shall hear 
from you, or if any other parts are of sensible effect in it. by 
next opportunity I shall send you our wormseed, fever root, 
liquid ambar, several emetic roots called Ipecacuann, & with 
a better account of their virtues; till when I remain 
Your very hble Serv*t 
John Mitchell 


Virginia Rappa* river 
Urbanna Octob' 4. 1738 
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ERRORS IN ARTICLE ON DR. MITCHELL 
Virginia Magazine, April, 1931 


Page 127, line No. 3. “1690” should be “1685”. 

Page 127, line No. 4. “1690” should be “1685”. 

Page 127, line No. 26. “Linnaes” should be “Linnaeus”. 

Page 127, line No. 32. “With regard to the length of Mitchell’s resi- 


dence in Virginia”: this line is misplaced; it should be placed on page 


128 


Page 128, line No. 5. “1910” should be “1892”. 
Page 128, line No. 11. “With regard to the length of Mitchell’s resi- 


dence in Virginia”: should precede “Samuel Miller, in 1803 and 1805”, 
etc. 


Page 128, line No. 25. “William” should be “Thomas”. 

Page 128, line No. 29. “1910” should be “1892”. 

Page 129, line No. 18. “1726” should be “1716”. 

Page 129, line No. 25. “1910” should be “1892”. 

Page 129, line No. 28. “52” should be “32”. 

Page 130, line No. 9. “by” should be “my”. 

Page 131, line No. 23. “nine or ten” should be “twelve”. 

Page 133, line No. 2. “inscribed” should be “described’’. 

Page 133, line No. 3. “Scots” should be “Scoto”. 

Page 133, line No. 5. “Scots” should be “Scoto”. 

Page 133, line No. 6. “Scots” should be “Scoto”. 

Page 133, line No. 15. Omit “after”. 

Page 133, line No. 16. “not improbable” should be “most probable”. 
Page 133, line No. 2 from bottom of page. “William” should be 


“Thomas”. 


to him, had no opportunity to correct them.) 


Page 134, 4th date from bottom. “1910” should be “1892”. 
Page 126, pages “11, 12, 13” should be “133, 134, 135”. 
Page 126. “1690” should be “1685”. 


(The author of the paper, on account of lack of time to return proofs 
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KENNON LETTERS 
(Continued) 


Mrs, E. B. KENNoN To RAcHEL MorpeEcal 


Richmond April 4th 1816 
My much beloved Rachel: 


Like a beautiful Exotic I have been brought from my native 
soil; and now grace the apartments of the fashionable; here, 
I shall not bloom unseen, or waste my sweetness on the desert 
air; no, my Rachel, I shall be as much prizeed, after such a 
seclusion, as a Geranium, or any of the other rare plants to be 
seen in the rooms of the curious, But I fear they will per- 
haps suspect, when they see my youthful appearance, that I 
resemble the Aloe which blooms every hundred years; well, 
no matter what they think about that, if they will allow 
that I am quite charming; as usual, I am surrounded by my 
beaux ; I can prove that one was on his knees to me last night, 
for he knelt before several people to tie my big shoes on. 
What do you think of that? I spent the evening at your Nncle 
Marks; and do with truth assure you, I am delighted with 
the whole family ; so much so; that they will see me very often. 
Your Aunt Sally and Catherine have visited, and invited me 
to do the same; I shall pop in very unexpectedly upon them 
frequently for I feel myself drawn towards them all more 
than I can describe. Miss Henrietta conversed with me some 
time very agreeably; and you may tell Ellen I did not find 
that I was afraid of her, as I thought I should be from her 
description of her. Our dear Julia, and amiable Sam, have 
been, since I came to town, just as they ought to be, affection- 
ately attentive; they are both improved by their travels. My 
too dearly valued Esculapius left me the night before last; to 
proceed to Norfolk in the stage; he promised to return in a 
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fortnight; but these amphibious animals never are certain as 
to their perigrinations; for an order from the higher powers 
often occasions a total change in their plans. I have received 
a letter from my daughter, assuring me that, if she cannot 
persuade me to approve, she will relinquish her Mediterranean 
trip. If she adheres to that promise, she will remain in her 
own country. How dreadfully alarmed she must have been 
when the Rope walk was destroyed; thank Heaven they all 
escaped so well; for I hope there were no deaths as none have 
been mentioned. My beloved Beverley was in Boston when 
he last wrote; he appeared in fine spirits, and gave us some 
diverting anecdotes of his ship-mates; what a blessing is such 
a contented disposition, it makes himself happier, and every 
person who is interested about him better satisfied, than we 
could otherwise be when separated as we are from him. Poor 
William has met with a grievous disappointment, in not find- 
ing his warrant here when he arrived; a letter from Capn. 
Porter was waiting for me; it was friendly and polite in the 
extreme ; but contained information not agreeable to my would- 
be-sailor ; for he mentioned that there are so many applications 
at the Navy Office for commissions, that it is difficult at this 
time to procure one; but he assures me he will endeavour to 
promote my sons interest, as it will give him great pleasure 
to oblige me. This was very civil was it not? I should not 
have suffered a week to elapse my dear girl, without informing 
you of our safe arrival in the metropolis of the ancient Do- 
minion if business had not prevented it; as may without being 
accused of vanity, suppose you felt anxiety to know how your 
old friend bore the jolting of the stage, night air on the river, 
and all the &cs to be encountered in those disagreeable vehi- 
cles. I will suppose that question asked, and answer that I 
came off very well considering all things; and that we were 
much edified ,and improved in our political ideas, by the con- 
versation of two pompous orators who were our fellow trav- 
elers ; they descanted profoundly on the merits of Mr. Macon, 
and his prodigious popularity in Carolina; one said it was 
impossible for any person to out poll him and to endeavour 
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to do so Sir, addressing his companion, is feeble, is weak, is 
trifling, is puerile ; with great dignity the other replied pausing 
between his words, yes, sir, true—it is so—yes sir—yes sir. 
Who they were I cannot tell you, for we took them up at dif- 
ferent places; but they were acquainted, and seemed glad to 
meet each other. From Petersburg we had such a crowd, that 
the passengers were actually obliged to walk alternately great 
part of the way; Molly and myself being the only ones of the 
fair sex kept our seats once only excepted, when we got out 
for fear of being overset. We had a motly group I assure 
you; they reminded me of a satirical description Mr. Gospert, 
a character in my favourite novel Cecilia, gives her of a party 
she spent an evening with. He said they were composed of the 
supercilious, the jargonists, the volubles, and the silent; who 
could only speak among their own coterie ; in addition to these 
we had an egotist; who was the hero of his own tales, and 
they were numerous; so if I had Miss Burneys genius, I could 
make out of my trip a diverting scene for a work of fancy 
and humour. I got a letter from Erasmus yesterday, in which 
he mentioned that his little boy Beverley, playing about the 
fire overset a coffee pot of boiling coffee on his leg, and before 
he could get the shoe and stocking off, it was so dreadfully 
scalded that all of the skin of his foot and half on his leg came 
off ; it happened a few days after we left them; but was almost 
well and that he could run about as brisk as ever; I think 
poor little fellow, he appears to have been born under an 
unlucky planet; for hitherto he has suffered a great deal for 
his age. Altho’ I am in Richmond my dear girl, my letter will 
I fear be dull as I have not heard any thing worth mentioning 
to amuse you with; but I will tell you a little untoward event 
which took place yesterday on a return visit I made. Mrs. 
Brown, with whom I became acquainted at your house, visited 
me as soon as she heard I was in town. Had I possessed 
Mr. Mannerings knowledge of the stars; or poor old queer 
Meg Meriles’s art, I would have continued there and en- 
deavoured to cast his Nativity; or hers perhaps for I know 
not yet how it has terminated; but as I could neither be use- 
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ful before or afterwards I took myself off; but intend to 
inquire in the morning all about it; and as I know you will 
be anxious to hear how your friend has borne her trials, I 
will not seal my letter until I can satisfy you in that par- 
ticular. Mrs. Parkhill has a daughter. Farewell my Rachel; 
present my love to every body at your house; and believe 


me affectionately yours 
E. B. Kennon. 


P. S. I mean the family; not all in the house. My respects 
to Mr. Plunket. 


Miss Rachel Mordecai, 


Warrenton, 
North Carolina. 
Mail. 


Mrs. E. B. KENNoN TO ELLEN MorbDEcAI 


Richmond, April 21st 1816 


You are surprised my dear Ellen, that I can converse with 
Miss Henrietta without being embarrassed; it is not more 
strange than true I assure you; I spent a very agreeable half 
hour with her last evening, and found nothing terrific about 
her ; she is a very charming companion I think. I was diverted 
with an anecdote I heard of George Marks a day or two ago; 
the story tells, of his being asked by a gentleman from the 
country; who was the handsomest young lady in town; he 
replied my sister Wilhelmina ; who is thought the most amiable ; 
said the inquirer; my sister Emma was the answer; and who 
the most sensible said the stranger ; my sister Henrietta. Happy 
man thought the countryman and walked off; whether he 
got acquainted with them, and agreed with the brother in 
opinion or not, I cannot tell; because the Historian related no 
more; I suppose we must entitle the tale a Fragment; I con- 
fess tho’ I do not think it equal to Mrs. Robinsons story of 
Jasper, which is also you know styled a Fragment. Give my 
love to Rachel, and tell her she judged rightly in supposing 
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that our valued Sam, had confided to his old faithful friend, 
the sorrows of his heart. I feel for him; for altho’ he bears 
his disappointment like a philosopher; yet I doubt not his 
sensations are those of a man in love. She is a fine girl; and 
I wish for her own, as well as his sake that she had chosen 
her estimable cousin; there is no accounting for the perverse- 
ness of the human heart; and as its emotions are involuntary 
we are less blamable for the errors we commit when governed 
by them, than we otherwise should be. I fear when she de- 
cided in the way she has done between the two candidates for 
her favour; that her good Genius was unmindful of, or rather 
deserted her, at the moment; for certainly reason, and every 
consideration ought to have pointed a different choice; I sin- 
cerely wish her great happiness; and I am certain Sams 
amiable propensities, will make him join me in the wish; for 
tho’ he is prevented from contributing to her felicity himself ; 
he will be pleased to find that another does so, tho’ that other 
was his rival. And now my Ellen, I am going to ask you a 
question, which you must answer candidly; for an uncertainty 
on that head has caused me some uneasy surmises since we 
parted, least any part of my conduct led you to suspect I was 
angry with you; for you recollect you asked me if I was so; 
now do my dear girl tell me, why you thought so; for I give 
you my word you were wrong in your conjectures; it takes 
numerous provocations Ellen to make me angry with a person 
I love; and as you have never given me reason to be vexed 
with you, assure yourself I have always been in a perfect good 
humour. I shall send you by Julia some thingss to put in your 
museum, not unworthy a place among the other curiosities ; 
and I will endeavour to add to your collection whenever I can; 
stipulating tho’ that when it is equal to Peals, and you show 
them for money; I am to examine them for nothing. I shall 
say nothing of the news stirring in this city, for as you have 
Sam and Julia both to amuse you in that way; I might perhaps 
stumble on what you have heard before; and the wise Ulysses 
says, there is nothing so tedious as a twice told tale. George 
has just left us, in order to reconoiter Petersburg; that he 
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may discover whether it holds out sufficient encouragement 
in the way of fees, to induce a man of his profession to settle 
there; he wert to Norfolk immediately after we arrived here; 
and saw all who are dear to me in that place; and you will 
cease to think her silence to you indicative of want of affection, 
when I tell you that our Doctor returned without a line from 
Sally to me; now, as an old man once said to my Father when 
he introduced a dismal old wife to him, what do you think of 
that? Mr. Sinclair has pitched on a place for the Navy Yard 
on York River; about six miles above Kings Creek, the resi- 
dence of our Cousin Corbin ; he has drawn some elegant charts ; 
George says of that, and other situations, which he means to 
submit to the inspection of the Commissioneers of the Navy- 
Board. How they will determine I know not; but I hear they 
are to meet at Norfolk to settle the matter; but our Capn. 
thinks, there is a much better place just at the mouth of 
James River; which he will likewise point out to them. And 
now my dear Ellen, will you present my affectionate regards 
to your Papa, and request him in my name, to get Mr. Drake 
to bring our goods and chattles to this place; for I had rather 
pay him more than to have them lodged in Petersburg; ask 
him to make the best bargain he can for me; and to get the 
abovementioned mover of the different articles, from tobacco 
the staple of our country down to a washbasin, to set off as 
soon as he can; as I am only waiting for the delivery of those 
things here, to enable me to extend my peregrinations to the 
borough. Alas, alas, my dear girl, with what painful sensa- 
tions shall I revisit the Rope Walk, and its much loved inhabi- 
tants; what a dreadful change has taken place since I last 
saw it. I shall think of Ossians description of the fall of Bal- 
clutha. Give my love to Eliza Armistead, and tell her George 
says; they were all well and cheerful; but Julia, whose health 
is still bad. I am going to tell you a compliment I was informed 
of the other day, which was said of me by poor Capn. Smith; 
and I confess it pleased me extremely, as he did not know I 
would ever hear it. In a letter from my dear Beverley, he 
mentions his having been invited to spend an evening at Mrs. 
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Jones’s, the mother of the young lady, to whom that amiable 
man was to have been united, if that destroyer Death had 
not prevented it, this is a compliment it seems which is always 
paid by them to every officer brought up by that noble fellow. 
My lientenant says, he did not see his lamented commanders 
sweetheart, for she is too sincere a mourner still, to appear 
in company. In the course of the evening, one of her charm- 
ing sisters surprised him very much; by asking him, how his 
mother did when he left her; perceiving his astonishment she 
said, “I do not feel myself a stranger to her, for I have so 
often heard Capn. Smith speak of her in the highest terms; 
declaring she was the finest old Lady in the world, that she 
seems almost an acquaintance of mine.” Now my Ellen dont 
mention this compliment to any body, for I do not wish to be 
thought vain; but I confess it pleased me so much, I could 
not resist the pleasure of telling you all of it; for among 
friends, our joys when extended will always increase. So I 
thought I would let you know what my great favourite once 
thought of me. My love to Caroline, I will scribble to her 
next. Solomon must also accept a large share, as must like- 
wise your Papa and Mama. I wait with impatience for Solo- 
mons letter, for I hope it will contain an assurance that he 
loves your old friend 


E. B. Kennon. 


Miss Ellen Mordecai, 


Warrenton, 
North Carolina. 
Mail. 


(To be continued) 
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DIARY OF JOHN EARLY, BISHOP OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH 


A Copy from the Unpublished Manuscript, Contributed by 
J. Rives Childs, Lynchburg, Va. 


(Continued) 


Sunday 17th [Nov., 1811], Rehoboth. I preached on the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Lord assisted me by His spirit and we 
had a good time. I rode that night to Bro. Moore’s, 14 miles. 

Tuesday 19th, to Moore’s and I illustrated some of Solomon’s 
figures. The congregation was generally affected and we had 
a happy time among Christians and although they had been 
under some trials they manifested great zeal for God and His 
cause. 

Wednesday 20th, to Lebanon, 8 miles. I preached power- 
fully on the parable of the fruitless fig tree and had an awful 
time indeed. I stayed at H. Peebles. 

Thursday 21st. I left my sick horse and borrowed one 
from Bro. Seth Peebles and went to Spanish Oak, 7 miles. I 
preached on the Ist chapter of Isaiah with common liberty 
and went to Bro. Myricks. 

Friday 22nd, to Roanoke Chapel, 15 miles and had a good 
meeting and returned to Bro. Myrick’s, 10 miles. ) 

Saturday 23rd, to Bright’s, 5 miles and C. Ogburn held 
meeting for us. I went to old Bro. Dromgoole’s and found 
Bro. Devany there and was much comforted by his communi- 
cations to me, 

Sunday 24th, to Olive Branch. A numerous assembly and 
Bro. D. preached. I exhorted and we had a pleasant shower 
in the congregation. Bro. D. and myself rode that evening to 
Bro. Fitts’ in Warren, 18 miles. 

Monday 25th. We went to Warrenton and it was court 
day and from there to Shocco Hill, 21 miles. I was much 
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elated by seeing several of my special friends there. 

Tuesday evening Bro. D. and myself parted and he started 
for home. 

Wednesday 27th, at night to Warrenton, 11 miles, and heard 
R. Ferguson preach and was not much pleased with his dis- 
course. After preaching I had a private interview with him at 
which time I availed myself of the opportunity of telling him 
I did not like his conduct nor his preaching. He explained his 
situation to me which measurably palliated his conduct with 
me but he did not satisfy me about his manner of preaching 
and vague declarations but he was not apparently displeased. 
I afterwards discoursed with Bro. Fitts (one of my great 
friends) on the subject and we concurred in sentiments. 

Thursday 28th. I returned to my Circuit and preached at 
Calvary, 20 miles on the “Poverty of Christ and the Riches of 
a Christian” and it was a great time to me for my heart was 
much affected and overwhelmed. 

Friday 29th, to Bro. Williams, 10 miles. A number of peo- 
ple attended to whom, I preached and we had a great weeping 
in the congregation and a general blaze among Christians. I 
expect to meet many of these people in the kingdom of heaven. 

Saturday 30th, South Hill, 9 miles. A clever congregation 
attended to whom I preached on Our Lord’s discourse to the 
Woman of Samaria and we had a shaking time among the 
wicked and I trust good was done. 

‘Sunday Ist of December [1811], to Salem, 5 miles. A num- 
ber of people of every class attended to whom I preached on 
the superiority of the Christian to the law’s dispensation and 
many were affected and the Lord delivered two souls from 
captivity. Surely it was the Lord’s doings though it was mar- 
vellous in our eyes. The summer literally was past yet the 
spiritual harvest was not over for the auspicious beams of the 
sun of Righteousness often cheered our minds and made us to 
rejoice. I stayed at Bro. Holmes. 

Monday 2nd, to Osslin’s, 6 miles. The crowds of people 
that attended indicated an alarm and great reformation. I 
spoke on “Thou shalt call His name Jesus” and the Lord 
made bare His arm in the conversion of one soul while many 
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were alarmed as Christians shouted the praises of God. 

Tuesday 3rd, Canaan. I preached with common liberty and 
we had a solemn gracious time and I stayed that night at the 
house of a drunken Baptist. 

Wednesday 4th, to William Griggs, 4 miles. A few serious 
persons .attended to whom I commented elaborately on the 
Revelations and I trust good was done. 

Thursday 5th, Tabernacle, 8 miles. I spoke with life on 
Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification and Redemption and 
we had a powerful time in public meeting. Several were con- 
victed, one was converted and many shouted the praises of 
King Jesus. Here I saw plainly the baneful influence of preju- 
dice for I had to expel a very aged man and woman for re- 
fusing a conciliation with their class leader against whom they 
had nothing but things of the most trivial nature. 

Friday 6th, Rock Church, 8 miles, and notwithstanding the 
weather was very cold yet a clever congregation z2ttended to 
whom I preached a short sermon on “Those that seek me early 
shall find me”. I went that evening to Bro. Hobbs’ in Bruns- 
wick Circuit, 10 miles. 

Saturday 7th, I preached at Wyches, 3 miles. 

Sunday 8th, to the Old Barn, 4 miles. I preached to a 
listening audience with liberty on the first coming and mission 
of Christ. I was very happy in preaching and the congre- 
gation was generally affected. I expect that day’s meeting will 
be remembered in the day of Eternity with consolation to some 
and horror to others. 

Monday 9th, to Ferguson’s, 8 miles, and stayed at Bro. Deliy- — 
hay’s and had perhaps as great a cold in the head as I ever had 
in my life. 

Tuesday 10th, to Round Hill, 4 miles. Notwithstanding my 
cold yet I had great liberty in preaching on Moses choice. We 
had a serious time in the congregation and put a man out of 
society for drunkenness who had been in society for upwards 
of thirty years. Bro. Henry Robertson, my companion, stayed 
at Bro. James Fennell’s, a man after my own heart. 

Wednesday 11th, to Bethel, 6 miles, and tried to preach on 
the prophecy of Joel and had a solemn time. 
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Thursday 12th, to Concord, 12 miles, and had liberty in 
preaching on “‘By faith Noah, being warned, moved with fear”, 
and the audience fed on the Word of life. 

Friday 13th, to S. Church, 12 miles, and spoke on “Thou 
art weighed in the balance and art found wanting” and admin- 
istered the Lord’s Sacrament to our brethren who were pres- 
ent. (There was the loudest and most severe thunder and light- 
ning I think I had ever heard or seen at that season. We 
went through the rain to Bro. Barrett’s, 10 miles. 

Saturday 14th. Bro. H. Robertson and myself went to 
Halifax, 8 miles and while there heard an A. L. L. part Bap- 
tist minister who gave Calvinism enough and represented our 
doctrine in a very ridiculous point of view but mentioned no 
names. He stated that was a people whose explanation of 
man’s will was like a rock rolling down a mountain not know- 
ing what it would strike, where it was going nor where it would 
stop. He gave us the whining cant and preached without zeal. 

Sunday 15th. We went to Rehoboth, 15 miles and I preach- 
ed on “By whom shall Jacob arise for he is small” and I trust 
good was done but some were offended because I turned them 
out of class meeting. 

Monday 16th to Bro. Barrett’s, 16 miles. 

Tuesday 17th, Moore’s meeting house. I had liberty in com- 
menting on the journey, success and return of Abraham’s ser- 
vant for his master Isaac and we had a general blaze in the 
congregation. I expect to see many of that class in Paradise 
above. 

Wednesday 18th, to Lebanon, 8 miles, and preached on “The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended and we are not saved”. 
and we had a zealous blaze in the congregation but Satan and 
the waterfowls have injured the cause of Religion in that place 
very much. 

Thursday 19th was a very cold day indeed but we went to 
Bro. Putney’s. 

Friday 20th, to Olive Branch, 6 miles, and preached a very 
close sermon. I went to Bro. Dromgoole’s and there Bro. 
Phillips met me and I was glad to see him. 
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Saturday 21st, to two day’s meeting at Spanish Oak, 6 miles. 
A clever congregation attended to whom Bro. Phillips preached. 
I exhorted and we had a pleasant shower. 

Lord’s Day. At 10 oclock we had the Sacrament admin- 
istered with closed doors and had a gracious time. After 11 
oclock Bro. Dromgoole Sen. preached. After him I had com- 
mon liberty in preaching to a patient audience. Col. Peebles 
exhorted and we had a move in the congregation. Brothers 
Peebles and R. rode that night to Mr. B. Roberson’s, 15 miles 
and when we got there I was very unwell indeed and affected 
with the heart burn. 

Monday 23rd. I was engaged in reading and writing as it 
was a very rainy day and commenced a general History of 
Greensville Circuit but with little expectation that it was ever 
to be of much service to our connection or any other persons. 

Tuesday 24th, to Bro. Baugh’s and Bro. Phillips and not- 
withstanding the coldness of the weather we had a rejoicing in 
the congregation. I stayed that night at Bro. Travis’s, 6 miles 
(a man I was attached to). 

Christmas Morning. My spirits were cheered with the rising 
sun and it was a memorable season to me. At morning, family 
prayer. At 12 oclock to Calvary, 5 miles. A number attended 
from both sides of the river (Roanoke) to whom I preached 
on the 2nd of Luke. I gave old Calvinism a broadside and the 
Baptists, the signs of the times. We had a pleasant shower 
in the congregation and many expressed a firm resolution to 
try to meet me in heaven. 

Thursday 26th, to Bro. L. Williams’, 6 miles. A crowded 
audience assembled to whom I expatiated on the 126th Psalm. 
I had common liberty and we had a time never to be forgotten. 
Tears poured in torrents, and several stout-hearted sinners 
humbled themselves before the Lord. My heart was much 
affected at leaving those whom the Lord had given me. 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE VIRGINIA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


As the time for the celebration of our one hundredth anniversary ap- 
proached all members were notified by a circular letter which gave the 
programme, with coupons for the use of those who might wish to be 
present at a subscription dinner which was to be held on the night of 
the 29th. They were allowed to bring guests. Invitations were sent to 
the presidents of various historical societies contemporary with ours, 
presidents of a number of universities and colleges, and to other guests. 

At three o’clock P. M. on the 29th of December a very large crowd 
gathered in the old Hall of the House of Delegates in the State Capitol 
where the Society was organized a hundred years before. 

Judge Daniel Grinnan, President of the Society, presided, and the ex- 
ercises were opened with a prayer by the Rev. W. Twyman Williams, 
D. D., pastor of Hampden-Sydney College. Dr. Williams was asked to 
take part as a memorial to Dr. Jonathan P. Cushing, President of Hamp- 
den-Sydney and “father” of the Society. His prayer is printed at the 
beginning of this magazine. 

The President then introduced Mr. George C. Gregory, a member of 
the Executive Committee, who read the minutes of the first meeting, 
lists of officers elected and of the charter members. 

Mr. Alexander W. Weddell, also a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, then paid an eloquent tribute to the members of the family of 
Stewart, of “Brook Hill,” Henrico County, whose gift of the “Lee 
House” at 707 East Franklin Street, saved the life of the Society and 
gave it an opportunity to increase in size and in good works for Vir- 
ginia history. 

His Excellency John Garland Pollard, Governor of Virginia, was in- 
troduced and in turn introduced that learned historian and delightful 
speaker, Dr. Charles M. Andrews, of Yale University. Dr. Andrew’s 
admirable address, treating largely of the new conception of American 
history, was listened to with intense interest and will later be printed in 
full. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, 
Bishop of Virginia. 

At 7:30 P. M. about 300 people met at dinner at the Westmoreland 
Club. Around each of the small tables groups of congenial people 
gathered. There was an informality and friendliness rather unusual 
with public dinners and the pleasure of the evening was greatly height- 
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ened by the way in which Mr. John Stewart Bryan, the toastmaster, 
performed his duties. 

There were addresses, never long, by the Presidents of the South 
Carolina and Louisiana Historical Societies, by Professor James Southall 
Wilson, representing the University of Virginia; Hon. George C. Peery, 
of the State Corporation Commission, representing Washington and Lee; 
Colonel LeRoy Hodges, who paid a tribute to the great generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell, in giving to the Society the re- 
version of “Virginia House;” Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, who represented the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and others. 

The whole commemoration was most successful and enjoyable. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE TO BE OPENED TO MEMBERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander W. Wedteil have generously opened their 
beautiful home, Virginia House, to members of the Historical Society 
and their guests. 

The house will be opened on the first Tuesday of each month between 
the hours cf 10 and 1, and 2:30 and 5. 

Cards may be obtained by members at the Virginia Historical 
Society, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond. 

It may be convenient for members to know that the days on which 
the house will be opened in 1932, are January 5th, February 2nd, March 
Ist, April Sth, May 3rd, June 7th, July 5th, August 2nd, September 6th, 
October 4th, November Ist and December 6th. 


CENTENNIAL (OCTOBER, 1931) NUMBER OF THE VIRGINIA 
MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


(Corrections and Additions) 


Under frontispiece for “J.” McLaren Brydon read “G.” McLaren. 

P. 296, 1. 15, for “Tries” read “tribes.” 

P. 304, 1. 4 from bottom, for “Greuza” read “Greuze.” 

P. 328, 11. 17, 18, for “Gebeon” read “Gibeon,” and for “Agelon” 
read “Ajelon.” 

P. 332, 1. 7, for “Stewart” read “Stuart.” 

P. 326, 1. 6 from bottom, for “bank” read “blank.” 

P. 349, 1. 16 for “Mrs. C. C. Minnis” read “Mrs. Louisa Gilmer 
Minnis.” 

P. 361, 11. 1 and 8, for “Miss McCormick” read “Miss McCormack.” 

Page 420, line No. 5. “M. S. Patton” should be “Wm. S. Patton”. 

P. 421. Insert “Porter, Mrs. William Armistead, Richmond, Va.” 

P. 438, line 13, read J. S. T. Waters. 

P. 440. Insert “Virginia Diocesan Library, Richmond, Va.” 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM C. RIVES IN REGARD TO THE 
PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN 


(An entry in the minutes of this Society notes the gift by Hon. Wm. 
Cabell Rives, President of the Society, of a pastel portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin. No details in regard to it appear in the minutes, and Mr. 
Rives’ letter to the Society has been lost. We are indebted to Mrs. 
Isabel Rives Wolfe, of Charlottesville, Va., for a copy of the letter 
printed below. It was among the Conway Robinson papers.) 

Castle Hill, 14 Nov., 1853. 
My dear Sir: 

While I was in Paris I sought diligently for some representation of 
an American subject by an eminent European, which might prove an 
acceptable addition to the collection already commenced by the Virginia 
Historical Society. I should have perferred that the subject were 
specially Virginian, such for example as a reproduction on canvass or 
in marble of the features of some one of the great worthies of our own 
State, who by their illustrious career of virtue and patriotism have given 
us the proud name we bear before the world. No such work, however, 
being extant there, the next most desirable acquisition seemed to me to 
be an authentic likeness by a gifted contemporary hand of the great 
American Philosopher and Statesman, who laid the foundation of our 
political relations with that country, and by his influence and popularity 
at the first court of Europe, procured for us the advantages of a power- 
ful alliance, which stood side by side with us through the struggles and 
triumphs of our great Revolutionary contest. Besides the common claim 
which Franklin thus acquired to the gratitude of all Americans he has 
special hold on the considerations of Virginians in the intimate confidence 
and friendship which subsisted between him and our two great Vir- 
ginia Statesmen, Washington and Jefferson, and which towards the 
close of his life, led to a noble and touching interchange of mutual 
esteem and affection between them (with the former by letter, and the 
latter by person) of which history nowhere presents a more august and 
beautiful example. 

I flatter myself, therefore, that in the Portrait of Franklin, which I 
left in your possession a few days ago, I am offering to the Historical 
Society of Virginia a memorial which they will be pleased to accept. 
It is from an undoubted original by Greuze, the most eminent French 
artist of the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. The original could 
not be purchased for any price; and the painting now offered to the 
Historical Society, executed by a very superior Parisian artist, is the 
only copy ever permitted to be taken from it, which was accorded as a 
special mark of consideration for the institution to which it was destined, 
as well as a kindness to myself. 
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A brief history of the original painting may not be without interest to 
the Society. 

It was obtained by the present possessor from a descendant of Beyer. 
Beyer, from a zealous practical application to the physical sciences, came 
to be employed by the French government to superintend the construction 
and arrangement of Paratonneres, or Lighting rods, on the public 
Edifices and monuments of Paris. This employment brought him into 
communication with the inventor of the Lightning rod, who was then the 
American Minister at Paris, and who, from the sympathy for mechanical 
pursuits which his own early history begat, took great interest in his 
new acquaintance. A mutual kindness sprung up between them. Beyer, 
who was distinguished by his extraordinary mechanical ingenuity, in- 
vented among other things a contrivance suggested by Dr. Franklin’s 
diplomatic wants, of which the inventor gives the following naive ac- 
count : 

“Monsieur Franklin, during his residence at Paris, desired to have a 
means of writing without being seen. I invented for him des tableites 
mecaniques, by means of which one may write, and without danger of 
making mistakes.” 

The portrait of Greuze is supposed to have been presented by Franklin 
to Beyer, in return for these kind attentions, and as a Souvenir of 
friendship cemented by striking resemblances in their early career. The 
best voucher of the fidelity of the portrait is to be found in its exact 
correspondence (the fur cap alone excepted) with the following familiar 
and playful description of himself, contained in a letter dated Paris, 8th 
Feb., 1777, addressed by him to Mrs. Thompson (an English acquaint- 
ance) only a few months after his arrival in France, on his memorable 
mission. 

“I know you wish you could see me but as you can’t, I will describe 
myself to you. Figure me in your mind as jolly as formerly, and as 
strong and hearty, only a few years older; very plainly dressed, wearing 
my thin grey straight hair that peeps out under my only coiffure a fine 
fur cap, which comes down to my forehead almost to my spectacles. 
Think how this must appear among the powdered heads of Paris! I 
wish every lady and gentleman in France would only be so obliging as 
to follow my fashion, comb their own heads as I do mine, dismiss their 
freiseurs (who are at least 100,000) and with the money I would main- 
tain them, make a visit to England, and dress the heads of your Ministers 
and Privy Counsellors, which I conceive, at present, ‘un peu deranges’.” 

Praying, my dear Sir, to present these few words of explanation to 
the Historical Society with the painting, I had the honor to leave with 
you, I remain with the highest esteem and respect. 

Very truly and faithfully yours, 
William C. Rives. 
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HARRISON-HUMSTON-MALLORY 


In the genealogy of the Harrisons of northern Virginia printed in 
the Virginia Magazine of History, Vol. 24, page 98, it is stated that 
William‘ Harrison (Thomas’, Thomas?, Burr!) married Jane . 
and that she married secondly Mallory. Issue: William, who 
died unmarried in 1791, Burr, and Lucy, who married Mallory. 
The Fauquier Historical Society Bulletin, page 94, gives the marriage, 
Feb. 3, 1767, of William Harrison and Jane Hume. A correction re- 
cently has been made in the Fauquier marriage index (p. 114), showing 
that William Harrison married Jane Humston (not Hume) on the date 
given. She was a daughter of Edward? (Edward?, Edward!) and 
Sarah Humston, of Fauquier county. The records of Fauquier list the 
marriage of Burr Harrison to Lucy Pickett, Aug. 26, 1798, and Lucy 
Harrison to William Mallory, Jan. 12, 1785. Jane (Humston) Harrison, 
widow of William, married Philip Mallory (Fauquier Bulletin, p. 314), 
Nov. 24, 1783. He was the father of the William Mallory who married 
Lucy Harrison. Another son, Philip Mallory, married Luey Humston, 
daughter of Edward4 (Edward’, Edward?, Edward!) and Susannah 
(Quarles) Humston, of Fauquier, and later of Shenandoah county. 

E. S. Humston, 
Wyaconda, Mo. 


CHARLES MYNNE 


Charles Mynne was probably born about 1616 in Hertford County, 
England, and went to London as a boy. He became a member of the 
Salter’s Guild and in 1664 was Master. His home was at the Queen’s 
Head on Red Cross Street in the parish of St. Giles, without Cripple- 
gate of which church he was a vestryman. Apparently, he was mar- 
ried twice, but neither marriage is recorded in that church. He had no 
children by his first wife, but by the second he had four. Their bap- 
tisms are mentioned in his church records. The given name of his 
second wife was Sarah; her surname I do not know. 

After Charles Mynne retired from business he resided in Kings 
Langley in Hertfordshire where he died in 1676. His family does not 
seem to have remained there, but his estate at that point was willed 
by him to his eldest son, Robert, and remained in the family through 
three succeeding generations. This Robert Mynne was baptized in St. 
Giles, without, Cripplegate in 1650. In his mother’s will, 1697, she 
mentioned her son Robert as being in Virginia or some other distant 
country beyond the sea. 
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Apparently, Robert Mynne, Sr., died at Gloucester County, Abing- 
don Parish, Virginia, in 1718 and his son, Robert Mynne, died there in 
1719. This son married Sarah Cary at Abingdon in 1715 and by her 
had a daughter, Sarah, who was born September 15, 1716, and baptized 
October 2 following. She married three times: Ist, Captain William 
Dalton, in 1730, by whom she had no children; 2nd, Herbert Haynes, in 
1734, by whom she had one daughter, Martha, who was baptized in 
August, 1735; 3rd, John Thruston, in December, 1737, by whom she had 
ten children, the eldest of whom was the Fighting Parson, the Reverend 
and Colonel Charles Mynn Thruston, 1738-1812. 

I have practically no other data regarding Robert Mynne, senior and 
junior, or the Sarah Cary who married the younger of the two. I 
will appreciate receiving any additional information pertaining to any 
or all of these three ancestors of mine. 

R. C. Ballard Thruston, 


The Filson Club, Louisville, Ky. 


MARRIAGES OF EMIGRANTS TO VIRGINIA 


The following marriages taken from Volume XIV of the Hamp- 
shire, England, marriages, p. 32, may be of interest: 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Parish Registers begin 1541: p. 32, 11 Feb. 
1620-21, Henry Bushell & Alice Crocker, Christopher Cradocke & Alice 
Cooke, Edward Marshall & Mary Michell, Walter Beare & Ann Greene, 
Robert Gullever & Joan Pie. “All which last fyve coupple were for 
virgenia”. 

Winifred Lovering Holman, 
39 Winston Ave., Watertown, Mass. 


DANIEL 


I am interested in finding the ancestry of Vivion H. Daniel, who mar- 
ried Jane —————? and lived in Montgomery Co., Ky., during 1812. He 
is thought to be a grandson of Vivion Daniel, of Orange Co., Va., and 
his wife, Elizabeth Vivion Daniel. Any information regarding family 
connections that might help to place his parentage will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Miss Elma Hands, 


2030 State St., Quincy, IIls. 
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THE PENDLETON FAMILY 
(Continued ) 
By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(7). Thomas Pendleton, son of James and Catherine (Bowie) Pen- 
dleton, was born Jan. 28, 1773, and died Nov. 26, 1823; he married, Jan. 
29, 1794, Jane Farmer (1775-1845). 

Issue : 
I. William C., who was born April 1, 1795, and died Feb. 

7, 1815. 

II. Mary, who was born Sept. 27, 1796, and died Feb. 22, 1797. 
III. Anne Taylor, who was born Dec. 30, 1797, and died Oct. 

13, 1857; she married, Jan. 11, 1816, John Menefee (1792- 

1847). 

IV. James, who was born Dec. 23, 1799, and died Sept. 25, 

1885; he married, Nov. 24, 1825, Susan M. Conner. 

Issue: 

1. Frances E., born April 24, 1832, and died Sept. 9, 1833. 

2. James French, who was born July 9, 1834; he married 
twice: firstly, Mary Anne Hart (1837-1860); and, 
secondly, Kittie Smith. 

Issue (by first marriage): 
(1). James Strother. 
(2). Marion A., who died unmarried. 
Issue (by second marriage) : 
(1). Sanford Smith. 

3. Edmund, who was born July 15, 1837, and died April 
2, 1863. 

4. Henry Clay, who was born Oct. 22, 1842, and died 
May 19, 1913; he married, Dec. 27, 1877, Fleta Anne 
Coons. 

Issue: 
(1). Edward Walter, who was born April 29, 1879. 
(2). Clarence Everett, who was born Feb. 25, 1882. 
(3). Viola Gertrude, who was born June 19, 1883, and 
died June 19, 1884. 
(4). Conner Spillman, who was born Feb. 22, 1885, 
and died Sept. 8, 1902. 
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(5). Jessie Strother, who was born Jan. 30, 1886. 

. Elizabeth Coleman, who was born Nov. 17, 1801; she 

married, Nov. 17, 1830, William Haines. 

. Daniel Farmer, who was born Oct. 26, 1802; he married 

Phoebe Sims. 

Issue: 

1. William G., who was born Feb. 14, 1835; s. p. 

2. Margaret J., who was born June 6, 1837; she married 
William Sandusky. 

3. Thomas B., who died young. 

. George Washington, who was born Feb. 24, 1804, and 

died Oct. 16, 1858; he married twice: firstly, Oct. 30, 

1834, Lucy C. Slaughter; and, secondly, July 18, 1850, 

Mary A. Bledsoe (1832-1862). 

Issue (by first marriage) : 

1. Thomas Galen, who was born Oct. 22, 1835, and died 
in 1910; he married his cousin, Sarah Catherine Pen- 
dleton (q. v.). 

2. Anne Elizabeth, who was born July 6, 1837; she mar- 
ried Wilkerson. 

3. William Edmund, who was born Oct. 27, 1838; C. S. A. 

4. Frances Jane, who was born Sept. 13, 1840. 

5. John Calhoun, who was born April 2, 1842; C. S. A. 

Issue (by second marriage) : 

1. Henry Clay, who was born Aug. 25, 1851, and died 
July 5, 1857. 

2. Laura, who was born March 15, 1855, and died May 
10, 1855. 

3. Washington Winter, who was born April 5, 1858; he 
married, June 15, 1884, Mary L. Synan. 

Issue: 
(1). William Edward, who was born April 3, 1885. 

(8). VIII. John Bowie (1805-1885), who married Elizabeth Anne 

Odell. 

IX. Catherine Bowie, who was born June 8, 1807; she mar- 
ried, June 23, 1829, Philip S. Menefee. 

X. Alexander, who was born July 10, 1809, and died April 

16, 1861. 


(8). John Bowie Pendleton, son of Thomas and Jane (Farmer) Pen- 
dleton, was born Aug. 22, 1805, and died Dec. 24, 1885; he married, 
Nov. 1, 1831, Elizabeth Anne Odell (1812-1873), daughter of Jeremiah 
Odell (d. 1813), who married, March 29, 1804, Polly Menefee (1779- 
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1824), daughter of Henry Menefee (1754-1844), who married, Nov. 


she 19, 1773, Sarah Dollins (1757-1825), daughter of Richard Dollins. ° 
Henry Menefee was a private soldier in the Virginia Continental In- 
rried fantry and served under his kinsman, Col. Francis Taylor. Henry was 


a son of Jonas Menefee (1726-1782) of Bromfield Parish, Culpeper Co., 
Va., and his wife, Elizabeth. 
Issue: 


rried I. James H., who was born 1832 and died 1833. 
II. Albert French, who was born April 22, 1835, and died 
in 1912; he married Lucy Mallory. 


Issue: 


1, Odell, who was born Dec. 28, 1869. 
2. Anne, who died young. 
: 3. Lucy Katherine, who married Woodson. 
died 4. Clarence, who was born in 1886; he married 
Pen- Dowdy. 
5. Arthur. 
mar- III. Sarah Catherine, who was born Feb. 22, 1838, and died 
in 1901; she married, Oct. 6, 1856, her cousin, Thomas 
S. A. Galen Pendleton (1835-1910) (q. v.). | 
a ee (9). IV. Arthur Menefee (1840-1915), who married Hester Rogers 
Hewitt. 
x V. William, who was born in 1842 and died in 1842. 
died VI. Richard J., who was born March 6, 1845; he married, 
_— Dec. 28, 1869, Catherine Wiggington (1845-1889). 
Issue: 
}; he 1. Ida May, who was born Jan. 31, 1871. 
2. Daisy Deane, who was born June 22, 1872, and died, 
unmarried, Aug. 5, 1904. 
3. Edna Earl, who was born Sept. 12, 1874, and died 
85. 
mak July 6, 1875, | 
4. Claud Ernest, who was born June 23, 1876; he mar- . 
sail ried, May 31, 1907, Margaret Thornburgh. 
Issue: 
April (1). Mary Katherine, who was born May 30, 1908. 
(2). John Richard, who was born April 8, 1911. 
(3). Margaret Elizabeth, who was born March 7, 1913. 
Pen- 5. Clyde Elmer, who was born Aug. 13, 1878, and died 
rried, Jan. 28, 1899. 
miah 6. Inez Maud, who was born Jan. 28, 1881, and died, un- 


1779- married, Jan. 31, 1904. 
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7. Essie Lee, who was born April 15, 1883; she married, 
Oct. 18, 1912, Joseph H. Dekker. 
8. Arthur Pitts, who was born Jan. 8, 1886, and died 
June 23, 1887. 
VII. Anne Eliza, who was born in 1848 and died, unmarried, 
in 1875. 
VIII. Mary Virginia, who was born in 1855 and died in 1875. 
IX. John McNutt, who was born in 1861 and died in 1861. 


(9). Arthur Menefee Pendleton, son of John Bowie and Elizabeth 
Anne (Odell) Pendleton, was born Dec. 28, 1840, and died Feb. 3, 1915; 
he married, Aug. 10, 1869, Hester Rogers Hewitt (1843-1918), daughter 
of Imla and Sarah (Whittaker) Hewitt. 


Issue: 


I. Maude Menefee, who was born July 24, 1870, and died 
Feb. 6, 1874. 

II. Stella Lee (1871-1930), who married, June 22, 1898, Dr. 
Albert Rufus Lyles, of Virginia, Ill. 


Issue: 


1. Miriam Eunice Pendleton Lyles, who married R. W. 
Dunn. 

2. Pauline Lavinia Pendleton Lyles, who married, Sept. 
16, 1921, Roland Lee Anderson. 

III. Arthur Menefee, who was born Oct. 22, 1873; he married, 
March March 7, 1901, Olive R. Turner (who was born 
June 6, 1873, and died May 5, 1922), daughter of Henry 
H. and Alice (Buckley) Turner. 


Issue: 
1, Lyle Turner, who was born Feb. 19, 1902. 
2. Gail Albert, who was born Oct. 21, 1905. 
3. Paul Gordon, who was born Dec. 4, 1911. 
IV. Musa May, who was born Aug. 18, 1882. 
V. John Imla, who was born Dec. 27, 1884; he married, 1917, 
Viola Coleman. 
VI. Myrtle Hewitt, who was born Jan. 17, 1887; she married 
William Dudley Leper. 


(10). William Pendleton, son of James and Catherine (Bowie) Pen- 
dieton, was born Jan. 25, 1779, and died in 1824; he married, June 4, 
1799, Nancy Strother (1784-1819), daughter of John and Helen (Piper) 
Strother. 
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Issue: 


I. Peggy Strother Catlett, who was born April 19, 1800, 


II. 


ITI. 


IV. 


and died in infancy. 

John Strother, who was born March 1, 1802, and died 
Nov. 19, 1868; he married, Dec. 2, 1824, Lucy Anne Wil- 
liams, s. p. He was Chargé d’Affaires to Chili 1841-4; 
elected, as a Whig, to the 29th and 30th Congresses 
(1845-49); Chargé d’Affaires to the Argentine Confede- 
ration 1851-54; empowered jointly with Robert C-. 
Schenck, American Minister to Brazil, April 27, 1852, 
to negotiate a treaty of Commerce with Paraguay and 
Uraguay. The compilers are indebted to his family 
records for considerable data. 


James Bowie, who was born Feb. 3, 1804, and died in 
infancy. 

James French, who was born July 1, 1805, and died Sept. 
12, 1878; he married, Sept. 3, 1829, Narcissa Poston 
Cecil (who was born June 15, 1815, and died April 23, 
1887), daughter of Samuel and Sally (Poston) Cecil. He 
was the first Clerk of Smyth Co., Va. and served as 
such for 27 years.* 


Issue: 

1. Samuel Cecil, who was born May 19, 1834, and died 
Aug. 28, 1854. 

2. Albert Gallatin, who was born Feb. 20, 1836, and died 
March 2, 1901; he married four times: firstly, in 1862, 
Catherine Blank (d. 1862); secondly, in 1865, Olivia 
Tinsley (d. 1869); thirdly, Oct. 28, 1872, Elizabeth 
Madison Sheffey (who was born Jan. 5, 1842, and died 
May 10, 1878), and fourthly, Feb. 26, 1879, Missouri 
Freelove Thomas (who was born Feb. 28, 1846, and 
died March 3, 1929).f 

Issue (by second marriage) : 
(1). Kate Olivia, who was born Oct. 8, 1868; she 
married Oct. 25, 1887, Frank W. Craig. 


*He was a member of the Virginia Convention of 1850-1, of the 
House of Delegates 1843-4, 1845-6, 1849-50, 1855-6, 1865-6 and 1866-7. 

t Albert Gallatin Pendleton was a lawyer by Profession. He entered 
the War Between the States as a Captain of Company A, 4th Virginia 
Infantry, Stonewall Brigade. He was promoted to major and com- 
manded the regiment at the battle of Kernstown. Later he served on 
the staff of General James A. Walker, who commanded the Stonewall 


Brigade. 
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Issue (by third marriage) : 
(1). James Sheffey, who was born Jan. 1, 1874; he 
married, June 15, 1898, Nancy Margaret Fudge. 
Issue (by fourth marriage) : 
(1). Narcissa Cavinett, who was born Nov. 29, 1879, 
and died May 29, 1881. 
(2). Alberta Thomas, who was born July 28, 1881, 
and died Oct. 10, 1908. 
(3). Mary Virginia, who was born Jan. 15, 1884; she 
married Frank Baker Mitchell. 
. John Strother, who was born Oct. 14, 1838, and died 
Aug. 14, 1917; he married, Feb. 7, 1857, Olivia Rus- 
sell Venable (who was born Aug. 26, 1843, and died 
Jan. 12, 1919). He served as a surgeon and physician 
during the War Between the States. After the War 
he became a prominent surgeon and physician in 
Virginia, Tennessee and Arkansas. 


Issue: 
(1). William Cecil, who was born Nov. 5, 1874. 
(2). Mary Alice, who was born Feb. 13, 1877; she 
married William T. Shepherd. 
(3). Carrie Strother, who was born Aug. 6, 1879; she 
married, July 31, 1901, James Clyde Love and they 
live in Knoxville, Tenn. 


Issue : 
(a). Virginia Love, who was born Sept. 26, 1903; 
she married, July 17, 1923, Benjamin W. 
Churchill, of Newport News, Va. 
Issue : 
(al). John Winston Churchill, who was 
born July 12, 1927. 
(b). John William Pendleton Love, who was 
born April 21, 1906. 
(c). James Clyde Love, Jr., who was born Sept. 
8, 1913. 
. James French, who was born Oct. 24, 1843, and died 
Feb. 2, 1883. He was a prominent physician and sur- 
geon in Virginia. 
. William Cecil, who was born Jan. 16, 1847; he mar- 
ried, June 17, 1875, Julia Francke Bittle (who was 
born April 16, 1849, and died Feb. 29, 1916). He is 
Confederate Veteran, lawyer, journalist and historian, 
who lives at Marion, Va. 
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Issue: 

(1). Narcissa Bittle, who was born Nov. 3, 1876; she 
married, April 11, 1900, Conrad F. Tynes. 

(2). Frederick William, who was born Jan. 5, 1878; 
he married, Dec. 20, 1907, Mary Kelly. 

(3). Louisa Cecil, who was born Sept. 12, 1879; she 
married, Feb. 14, 1907, Walter Lee Hodges (who 
was born Nov. 2, 1865, and died June 28, 1930). 

(4). Julia Leonard, who was born May 2, 1882; she 
married, Feb. 14, 1907, Glenn Moore St. Clair. 

(5). James French, who was born July 31, 1883, and 
died June 18, 1918. 

(6). Ruth Holland, who was born July 25, 1885. 

(7). Sallie Strother, who was born March 7, 1889; 
she married, April 27, 1916, Edwin Carter Tur- 
pin. 

(8). John Strother, who was born Dec. 4, 1890, and 
died April 3, 1917. 

6. Edmund Piper, who was born March 11, 1855; he 
married, Sept. 6, 1882, Hattie Leona Jobe. They live 
at Fort Worth, Tex. 


Issue: 


(1). James French, who was born May 27, 1883. 
(2). Albert Gallatin, who was born July 5, 1885, and 
died Sept. 5, 1915. 


. Albert Gallatin, who was born June 30, 1807, and died 


June 19, 1875; he married, April 20, 1831, Elvina Chap- 
man (who was born April 30, 1811, and died Sept. 18, 
1868). 


Issue: 


1. Henley Chapman, who was born May 19, 1846, and 
died in infancy. 

2. Nancy Strother, who was born Nov. 11, 1847, and died 
Aug. 25, 1925; she married, Jan. 3, 1867, her cousin, 
Judge Philip Williams Strother (1839-1922). 

3. Sarah Elizabeth Strother, who was born July 8, 1850; 
she married, Oct. 20, 1869, Van Taliaferro. 

4. Alberta Franklin, who was born Jan. 31, 1856, and died 
July 28, 1902; she married, Oct. 2, 1872, Samuel Rush 
Crockett (1850-1903). 
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VI. Edmund, who was born in 1808 and died in infancy. 
VII. William, who was born Feb. 5, 1810, and died in 1827. 
VIII. French Strother, who was born Aug. 1, 1812, and died 

Feb. 6, 1831. 

IX. Addison, who was born Oct. 5, 1813, and died in infancy. 

X. Helen Anne Catlett, who was born Dec. 28, 1815, and 

died in infancy. 


(11). Henry Pendleton, son of James Pendleton (1702-1763), was 
born in 1733 and died in 1798. He was a Gentleman Justice of Cul- 
peper Co., 1763-4, and also a captain in the Revolutionary War. He 
was a member of the Committee of Safety of Culpeper Co., and of the 
Conventions of 1775 and 1776. On July 7, 1774, as Henry Pendleton, 
Esquire, he was Moderator at a meeting of the Freeholders and in- 
habitants of Culpeper Co., who met “to consider the most effectual 
methods to preserve the rights and liberties of America.” Henry Pen- 
dleton and Henry Field, Jr., Esquires, were appointed to meet with 
similar deputies from the other counties. He was the Henry Pendleton 
who was a member of the House of Burgesses in 1775 (Council 
Journals, vol. 3, page 1589). He married Anne Thomas (who died 
in 1804). 

Issue : 

I. Frances, who married twice: firstly, May 29, 1799, John 
Browning (d. 1800); and, secondly, 1802, William Ward 
brother of Elizabeth Ward) (q. v.). 

II. Joanna, who died in 1838; she married, Sept. 30, 1796, 
Jesse Smith (d. 1833). 

III. Edward, who was born Aug. 12, 1770, and died Feb. 13, 
1803; he married, Oct. 28, 1794, Sarah Strother (who was 
born Oct. 28, 1776, and died May 27, 1832). 

Issue: 

1. Anne Strother, who was born Aug. 15, 1795, and 
died May 7, 1832; she married, April 21, 1812, Thomas 
Shivers (who died Nov. 5, 1827). 

IV. Henry, who was born in 1764, and died in 1848; he mar- 
ried, March 5, 1796, his cousin, Elizabeth Coleman Pen- 
dleton (q. v.). 

Issue: 

1. Catherine Anne, who married, Dec. 19, 1816, James 
Lewis. 

2. Marianne, who married Aaron Coffman. 

3. Thomas Catlett, who married ————— Brown. 

4. Margaret, who married ———— Berry. 

5. Joanna, who married ————— Cowherd. 
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6. Elizabeth, who married Daniel Van Meter; s. p. 

7. James Henry, who died in 1861; he married twice: 
firstly, Tarpley; and, secondly, Margaret 
Goodlet. 

8. Edwin H., who died in 1884; he married - 
Sprague. 

Edmund, who married Elizabeth Ward. 

Elizabeth, who married, in 1781, James Thomas. 

Catherine, who married Armistead Green. 


(12). Edmund Pendleton, son of Henry and Anne (Thomas) Pen- 
dleton, was born Nov. 1, 1776, and died Sept. 10, 1820; he married, 
Feb. 10, 1800, Elizabeth Ward (who was born June 18, 1784, and died 
Feb. 5, 1875). 


I. 


II. 


VIL. 


Issue : 
Mary Anne, who was born Nov. 16, 1800, and died March 
16, 1878; she married, July 30, 1831, William Foushee. 
Catherine, who was born Oct. 30, 1801, and died Aug. 
1, 1803. 


. Edward Henry, who was born May 24, 1803, and died in 


1858; he married, Sept. 17, 1833, Jacqueline Emily Mills 
(1814-1859) ; s. p. 


. Helen Maria, who was born Nov. 1, 1805, and died Dec. 


5, 1874. 
William Ward, who was born Dec. 22, 1806, and died 
young. 


. Daniel Ward, who was born Sept. 20, 1808, and died 


Oct. 16, 1827. 

Thornton Presley Cocke, who was born April 28, 1810, 

and died in 1884; he married, Jan. 26, 1836, Emily Jane 

Richardson. 

Issue: 

1. Edmund, who was a Lieutenant, C. S. A., and killed 
in 1865, unmarried. 

2. John. 

3. Philip. 

4. Robert, who married, in 1865, Sophia Rust. 

5. Elizabeth, who died unmarried. 

6. Helen, who married Hammond Dorsey. 

7. Emma, who was born in 1846, and died Jan. 10, 1910, 
unmarried. 

8. Sophia. 

9. Virginia, who died April 2, 1875; she married Charles 
Harvey. 
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10. Charlotte, who married John Plummer. 

Elizabeth Ward, who was born Jan. 4, 1812, and died 

March 10, 1899; she married, Nov. 13, 1833, Ellis Bar- 

croft Long (1807-........ a, 

Robert Ward, who was born July 16, 1814, and died 

April 17, 1861; he married, May 2, 1837, Sophia Julia 

Chaffee. 

Issue: 

1. Edmund, who was born June 18, 1841, and married, 
June 23, 1869, Virginia Yost. 

2. Matilda Chaffee, who was born in 1842 and died, un- 
married, in 1886. 

3. Grace, who was born in 1847 and died, unmarried, 
in 1872. 

4. Sophia Elizabeth, who was born in 1849, and died in 
1906; she married, in 1872, J. Lindley Garber. 

5. Albert Randolph, who was born in 1853 and died in 
1906; he married Mrs, Florence Harden. 


. Philip Peter, who was born Dec. 17, 1816, and died Dec. 


9, 1877; he married, in 1843, Mary Jane Leche (1820- 
1896). 
Issue: 
1. David Ellis, who was born in 1844 and died April 7, 
1900; he married, in 1864, Laura Clay Slater. 
Issue: 
(1). Philip Peter, who was born in 1865 and died in 
1875. 

2. Elizabeth Ward, who was born in 1846 and died un- 
married. 

3. Philip, who was born in 1852 and died in 1865. 

4. Nathan Smith, who was born in 1856; he married, in 
1884, Jane Hepburn Patterson. 

Issue: 
(1). Mary Leche, who married Herbert Davis Stith. 
(2). Nathan Smith. 
(3). Alfred Patterson. 
George Washington, who was born Feb. 17, 1819, and 
died in 1858; he married, in 1846, Virenda Alethea Gaines. 
Issue: 

1. William, who died young. 

2. Alethea Early, who was born in 1850 and died in 
1903; she married, in 1876, Judge George Leland 
Leatherman. 

(To be continued) 
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(Concluded) 


** * * * * * * To dear wife Mrs. Elizabeth Slaughter 
residue of estate lands, houses and to her heirs except my rapier, 
belt and young mare that runs either about Lawnes or Lower Chip- 
poax Creek. Friend and loving * * * Humphrey Booth assistant to 
wife. 

10 April * * * Elizabeth Slaughter of Rappahannock in Virginia 
for & in Consideration .... affection & motherly love ... . beloved 
son to him the said Francis another mare foal in lieu of ..... 
the age between ..... teen and thirty years which are to be (God 
willing) had & Solemnized shortly between me the said ..... said 
Francis Slaughter when he attains the age of twenty one years for- 
merly privileged by his father Capt. Francis Slaughter... . . the 
said Elizabeth freel ygive and bestow unto him the female increase 
with a feather bed and all appruts. Witnesses Thomas Hawkins, 
Ant. Stephens. This deed of gift is recorded in volume 1656-84, 
page 34, Rappahannock County apparently just before she was going 
to marry her thir husband John Catlett. She had married him by 
17 January 1664 when she made a power of attorney to her well be- 
loved kinsman Mr. Thomas Hawkins to acknowledge her consent 
to a sale of land from her husband John Catlett to James Yeats. 
(1656-64, page 408, Rappahannock County). 

Collonel John Catlett survived for some years and is said to have 
been killed while defending a fort at Port Royal against Indians. 
They had four children John, Elizabeth, William and Sarah who are 
mentioned in the will of their mother. 

20 April 1672 there was recorded a marriage agreement between 
Amory Butler of Rappahannock County, Clerk, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Catlett which was dated May 1671 in which the said Mr. Butler was 
to relinquish all right which might accrue to him by the said mar- 
riage now in her possession as administrator of her late husband 
Coll. John Catlett deceased or any right in her dower. Her children 
now in England. Trustees were Major William Pierce of West- 
moreland County and Mr. Edward Rowzee. Witnesses: Anthony 
Bridges and John Rosier. (Vol. 1672-76, page 19). 

This much married lady did not long survive her fourth matri- 
monial venture as her will was entered for probate 7 May 1673 just 
two years from the date of her marriage agreement. She bequeathed 
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unto her son Francis Slaughter furniture in her chamber, the fur- 
niture and other things given her by her mother when he is nineteen 
years of age. 

To her daughter Elizabeth (Catlett) bed and furniture in the dining 
room, her largest diamond ring, necklace with the biggest pearl and 
some other things. 

To her daughter Sarah (Catlett) two stone rings, small pearl 
necklace, wedding ring, etc. To sons John and William (Catlett) 
the books mentioned in their father’s will. 

To cozens William Underwood, Humphrey Booth, Catherine Booth. 
To sister Pierce a mourning ring. Executor husband Amory Butler 
who is to be guardian to children. Cousin Thomas Hawkins, brother 
Edward Rowzee and Mr. Daniel Gaines overseers of will (1665-71, 
136). 

Sarah? Underwood married William Pierce. On June 20th 1642 
Francis England had a grant for 746 acres of land on a swamp run- 
ning to Blackwater (Isle of Wight Co.) which adjoned Capt. Pierce. 
(Vol. 1, page 857, land patents). This looks as though he could have 
been the one who married a daughter of Margaret Underwood-Upton. 

21 December 1643, Captain William Pierce had a patent for 2100 
acres of land at the mouth of a creek which divideth the land from 
Baker’s Neck near the dwelling hous eof the said Pierce, where the 
church now standeth, along James River to Grant Marsh which di- 
videth this land from Mulberry Island. (Vol. 1, page 927). 

1 June 1663, William Pierce patented 4054 acres of land lying on 
the north side of Rappahannock River and on the east side of the 
main Rappahannock Creek. (No. V, p. 29). From there he seems to 
have removed to Westmoreland County where he died in the year 
1702. His will was dated 20 February 1701; probated 7 April 1702. 
He left bequests to Pierce and Stanley Gower [sons of Francis Gower 
and his wife who was a daughter of Col. William Pierce], to grand- 
son Samuel Bailey, grandson William Pierce, daughters Elizabeth 
Bridges, Margaret Graham, Mary Rowsey, mentioned son John de- 
ceased and to wife Sarah one negro and her thirds of the estate. 
(Westmoreland Co. Wills, page 31). 

Margaret* Underwood married Humphrey Booth of Richmond 
County as it is now. On August 24th 1660 Humphrey Booth and 
Margaret his wife conveyed to Robert Sisson a tract of land lying 
on the north side of Rappahannock River which was surveyed by 
Jchn Catlett, containing 310 acres which was purchased by the said 
Booth from Margaret Upton, lying on Richards Creek, down the 
river to Peacocks Quarter, thence to the fort field. Test: Piere 
Diensefitt, Matthew Humph. (Vol. 1656-64, p. 129, Rappahannock). 
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1 August 1663, Humphrey Booth of Rappahannock County Gent. 
conveyed to John Washington of Westmoreland County Gent. and 
Alexander Fleming of Rappahannock County executors of the will 
of Coll. William Underwood deceased who was the administrator of 
the estate of James Williamson deceased. The said Booth in con- 
sideration of a marriage already had and solemnized between him 
and Margaret his now wife, conveyed to the said J. Washington 
and Fleming a tract of 1000 acres of land whereon the said Booth 
now lives lying on the Rappahannock River for the maintenance of 
the said Margaret if she overlive the said Humphrey Booth. (Vol. 
1656-64, page 313, Rappahannock County). 

1 Nov. 1665, Humphrey Booth Gent, for love and affection con- 
veyed to Edward son of Edward Lewis of Totoskey Creek two cows 
called Vuicouse and Nancy. (Wills 1664-71, 45). Catherine Booth 
one of the orphans of Humphrey Booth of this county deceased is 
of full age and requests her said father’s estate. She had been placed 
in the care of Mrs. Martha Moseley wife of Capt. William Moseley 
since his decease. (1676-82, 172). This was 4 Sept. 1685. 

On June 19th 1689, Humphrey Booth of Rappahannock County the 
son and heir of Humphrey Booth of the said county, planter, con- 
veyed to Robert Brooks and Catherine his wife a daughter of the 
said H. Booth deceased and heire entails in possibility to the said 
Humphrey Booth the son, conveyed to Richard Stokes, for the sum 
of 2133 pounds of tobacco, a tract of 59% acres of land lying in Sit- 
tenbourne Parish on the south side of the Rappahannock River ad- 
joining the said Stokes. Witnessed by Thomas Griffin, Samuel 
Thacker, John Almond. (Vol. 1688-92, page 49). 

It certainly seems that the wife of William*’ Underwood was a 
Moseley since his son William Underwood appointed his uncle Wil- 
liam Moseley guardian and attorney when fourteen and a half years 
of age. He also refers to an uncle Edward Burton in England which 
makes it somewhat uncertain as to which one might have been the 
brother of his mother. On January 1663-4, Martha Moseley the wife 
of William made power of attorney to “my loving Brother Mr. Hum- 
phrey Booth” to acknowledge a deed. On January 3ist 1659, William 
Moseley and Martha his wife daughter of Robert Brusner formerly 
of Nansemond County, Gent., now deceased, sold a tract of 700 acres 
of land lying in the said county called Indian Towne to Richard 
Staples. (1656-64, pages 99 and 338, Rappahannock County). This 
identifies Martha wife of William Moseley and proves that she was 
not an Underwood so the relationship must have come through her 
husband William Moseley. He witnessed many documents and many 
other things for the Underwoods, once in Isle of Wight as well as 
after their removal. 
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One John Underwood had married Dorothy Cayhoes widow of 
William Cayhoes by November 1645. (York County records 1645- 
48, page 49). 

On page 149 of the same volume I find that on July 24th 1646, John 
Underwood was indebted to Toby Smith who is also indebted to the 
said Underwood sufficient to balance the debt which has been as- 
signed to Richard Lee. 

Toby Smith married in London Pheobe Fantleroy and removed 
to the Rappahannock River country at about the same time the Un- 
derwoods did. What connection was this John Underwood of York 
to William of Isle of Wight and Rappahannock? 


THE HARRISON FAMILY OF JAMES RIVER 
(Continued from XX XIX, 271) 


113. Witram Henry5 Harrison (Edmund‘) (XXXVI), of “The 
Wigwam”, Amelia County, born May 15, 1810, died March 16, 
1881, married in 1836, Lucy Ann Powers, who died Oct. 29, 1881, 
and had issue (with four children who died young). 

1. Edmund®, Professor at Richmond College, who married Kate 
Stegar, and had issue: 
1. Jane, married C. H. Chalkley, M. D.; 2. Lelia, married 
Howard D. Hoge; 3. Kate; 4. Lucy; 5. William Henry’; 
6. John Stegar?; 7. Edmund’; 8. Roger Wayles.? 
2. John Hartwell,* of “The Wigwam”, married Ann M. Carring- 
ton, and had issue: 
1. Sarah E.; 2. Joseph H.7; 3. Robert C.7; 4. Frederick Nash™; 
James Davis’. 
3. Alice Wayles, married Lewis H. Blair. 


mar. 
* * * Thatcher 


mar. 
John Gilbert 


mar. 
Richard Tutt 


4. Lucy Ashton, married Charles James Faulkner, of Boydton, Va. 
: 5. James Pinckney,* of Danville, Va. Married lst, Mary Jane 
a3 Davis, and 2d, Caroline Rivers Douthat, widow (daughter of 
William M. Harrison and granddaughter of Thomas R. Har- 
rison), and had issue: 
(by 1st marriage) : 
a2 1. Lucy Landon; 2. Donald Skipwith.” 


(by 2d marriage) : 


3. Caroline Rivers; 4. William Mortimer? ; 5. James Pinckney,’ 
married Nellie, daughter of Richard H. Meade, of Richmond. 
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6. Lucy Ballard, married J. Hoyes Panton, of Guelph, Canada. 

7. Donald McKenzie*, died unmarried. 

116. Donatp McKenzie Harrison®, of Columbus, Ohio, born August 
13, 1818, died November 10, 1872, married December 30, 1850, 
Mary Jane Trabue, and had issue. 

1. Edmund* (of Columbus) ; 2. Fanny Ann; 3. Macon McKenzie® 
(married Anna Summers and had issue: Anna May; Carl’; 
Herbert? and Stanley’); 4. Elizabeth Randolph; 5. Patsy S.; 
6. Mary Jane; 7. William Henry* (married Priscilla Leigh and 

had a son, Benjamin’). 


The compiler of this genealogy requests as full accounts as possible 
of Robert Carter, and Braxton, sons of Collier Harrison, and of their 


descendants. 


HARRISON CORRECTIONS 


In the genealogy “Harrison of James River”, Vol. XXXIX, No. 3, 
page 271, line 14, there is an obvious error in the text “Frances Tabb 
Burwell” as the wife of Henry Huntingdon Harrison. It should read 


Margaret Byrd Page. 


Robert Isham Randolph. 


I wish to call your attention to some inaccuracies in the genealogy of 
the “Harrisons of James River” on pages 270 and 271 of The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography for July, 1931. 

Page 270, next to last line. The clause should read “married Feb. 4, 
1858 (not 1808), Matella Cary Page, who was born August 26, 1835 
(not 1830). 

Page 271, line 14, should read: “Henry Huntingdon Harrison and 
Margaret Page, his wife, had issue, etc.” 

Line 26. “1. Dr. Benjamin Harrison, born May 28, 1859” (not 1854, 
which was years before his parents were married!) 

P. S. It might be well to call attention to the fact that “Benjamin 
Harrison, the last owner of Berkeley”, had a daughter, Mary Willing 
Harrison, who married Rev. Francis McGuire, of Mecklenburg Co., 
Va. She died at Millwood, Va., March 26, 1876. Her granddaughter, 
Mrs. Tazewell Ellett, Jr., lives in Richmond, Va. 

W. H. Whiting, Jr. 


(To be continued) 
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WRITE US when looking for rare and choice books, ee 


 QUT-OF*PRINT Books, not in stock, sought for 


particularly Virginian. 
and supplied promptly. 
This depamtment has the personal attention of 


Sor Mr. J. RNGLISH, |r., formerly with Ran- 


dolph & Enghsh, Mr. English has had more than 
fifty years’ experience in the book trade, thereby 
fitting us t@ @weply speedily, and at reasonable 
prices, any books needed. ee 

and lists of books solicited from 
collectors everywnere. 


The Bell Book and Stationery Co. 


(Braneiot J. P. Bell Co., Inc.) 


Fifth Street Between Broad and Grace 


Let Us Bind Your 
Vitginia Magazines 


Old: Mirginia Books and Magazines 
Supplied ». Write Us Your Wants 
Spectatize in. Ruling Work 


Booxsinpers : Printers : RULERS 
Goveriie Richmond, Va. 
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Historical Society. 


Members are requested to solicit — of books, 
maps, portraits, and manuscripts of historical value or im- 
portanee, particularly such as may throw light upon the 
political, social or religious life of the people ef Virginia. 

The Society will become the custodian of such articles of 
this character as the possessors may from any cause be un- — 
willing to give, and in the case of family papers or other 
manuscripts which it may be undesirable to publish, it wili, 
upon request, keep them confidential. 

A large freproof safe has been and placed in 
the Society’s building, in which all manuscripts and papers — 
of value are carefully preserved by the Librarian, ae 

In the vicissitudes of war, and the repeated removals. to 
which the Society's Library has been subjeoied, 
volumes have been lost and the sets broken. Odd volumes 
from the collections of its members and well-wishers will 
therefore be gratefully received. 

It is especially desirable to secure as come: a eallec- 
tion as possible of early Virginia mite) i 
and almanacs, 


Any book or pamphlet written by a native or os 


preserved. 

The Society requests gifts of photographs (eabieet pe 
of old portraits of Virginians, or photographs, demas, éte. 
of Coats of Arms of Virginia families. Albume have been 
provided and an interesting collection has already been 
made. : 
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